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THE  WALDENSES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CAPT.    W.    MURDOCH   WILEY. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1894,  I  was  temporarily  outlawed 
from  the  society  of  my  fellow-men  through  a  malissue  in  the  case  of  Sickness  vs. 
Health  in  which  I  was  a  co-defendant.  The  place  of  my  enforced  sequestration  was 
the  justly  famed  Connelly  Springs — in  summer  a  gay,  lively,  life-giving,  shrine  of 
health  and  pleasure  pilgrims;  in  winter  the  desolate,  man-forsaken,  haunt  of  loneli- 
ness and  dole  chanting  winds  travelling  on  a  through  ticket  from  Nova  Zembla. 
But  it  appears  that  the  miraculous  healing  powers  of  Connelly' s  marvellous  waters 
are  unaffected  by  this  hibernal  desolation,  which  accounts  for  my  exile  to  this  strong- 
hold of  solitude. 

One  keenly  cold  day  in  March  when  the  drear  loneliness  of  the  great  hotel,  with 
its  gloomy  caverns  of  ghostly  silent  parlors,  and  its  uninhabited  arctic  waste  of  ball- 
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room  and  ten-pin  alley  rested  like  a  clammy  pall  upon  my  senses,  I  set  out  for  a 
brisk  walk  up  the  railway  track.  The  exertion  of  motion  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  crisp,  electrified  atmosphere,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  had  wandered 
far  beyond  the  limit  of  my  daily  constitutional.  Emerging  from  a  cut  about  three  miles 
west  of  Connelly  Springs  I  came  in  sight  of  a  little  group  of  cabins,  clustering  along  the 
track,  while  on  a  nearer  hillside  a  band  of  children  were  busily  foraging  for  brush- 
wood and  chips.  Something  in  the  appearance  of  these  children  arrested  my  gaze 
at  once;  "Where  have  I  seen  that  type  before?"  queried  vision  of  memory. 
Vaguely  I  felt  conscious  that  some  time  in  the  remote  past,  and  somewhere  in  a 
remote  country,  these  swarthy  faces,  sturdy,  stocky  figures  "and  bright,  intelligent 
brown  eyes  had  been  pleasingly  familiar  objects  to  me.  Gradually  my  nebulous 
souvenirs  evolved  themselves  into  definite  recollections.  Once  again  I  was  a  travel- 
worn,  semi-frozen  passenger  by  the  Overland  Indian  Mail,  in  the  chill  month  of 
November,  pacing  briskly  up  and  down  in  my  cramped,  cold-storage  compartment 
to  incite  my  benumbed  circulation  to  renewed  efforts,  while  the  train  was  panting 
laboriously  up  the  steep  and  sinuous  track  by  which  the  "  Ferrovia  d'Alta  Italia" 
led  through  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  About  five  minutes  after 
passing  the  little  Alpine  village  of  Susa,  and  just  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  mentally 
mapping  out  a  menu  for  the  table  d'hote  dinner  at  Modena,  in  which  the  very  hot- 
test kind  of  bouilliabaisse  was  to  play  a  very  prominent  role,  there  came  a  terrific 
concussion,  a  series  of  screams  and  vicious  bumpings,  and  then,  ere  my  heart  had 
time  to  scramble  up  to  freedom  via  the  epiglottis,  I  was  rudely  snatched  up  by  a 
species  of  improvised  earthquake  and  slammed  with  severe  emphasis  into  an  oppor- 
tune wayside  snowbank,  whence  for  some  seconds  I  stared  inanely  at  the  ermined 
shoulders  of  Mont  Cenis,  wondering  weakly  at  which  of  the  hereafters  I  had  arrived. 
That  it  was  not  the  right  one,  the  nature  of  the  remarks  issuing  from  my  fellow 
occupants  of  the  snow  drift  clearly  attested — while  the  Calvinistic  creed  emphatic- 
ally proclaims  the  everlasting  incompatibility  of  sheol  and  snowbanks — in  which 
reflection  there  was  consolation  albeit  thermometrically  cold,  "  Ruota  rotta," 
(broken  wheel)  was  the  laconically  alliterative  explanation  of  the  guard,  as  he 
hurried  past  to  wire  his  accident  report  from  Susa.  Then  the  swarthy  faced,  stocky 
built  people,  with  bright  intelligent  brown  eyes  and  uncouth  patois,  came  upon  the 
scene,  exhumed  us  from  the  friendly  snowdrift,  and  conducting  us  to  their  humble 
chaumieres  proceeded  to  fill  us  up  with  gallons  of  hot  coffee,  unnumbered  lineal  feet 
of  lank  bread,  pyramidal  platefuls  of  reeking  hot  polenta,  mugs  of  abominable  goat- 
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milk  and  indigestible  hunks  of  its  concomitant  horror,  the  cheese  of  like  origin. 
The  hospitality  of  these  Alpine  Samaritans  was  as  pressing  as  their  poverty, — we 
gratefully  accepted  the  one — for  untold  ages  they  had  bravely  endured  the  other. 
Their  bearing  was  admirable;  a  happy  blending  of  dignified  self-respecting 
independence,  with  the  most  courteous  consideration  and  kindliness  imaginable — if 
they  erred  at  all  it  was  on  the  latter  side,  for,  as  one  of  our  passengers  afterwards 
remarked,  they  simply  harassed  us  with  hospitality. 

By  the  time  the  officials  of  the  Ferroria  d'Alta  Italia  came  to  announce  that  the 
ruota  totta  incident  was  closed  and  a  special  awaiting  us,  we  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  entire  bourgade  and  had  signed  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity 
with  the  Waldenses  which  even  the  dread  potentate  of  the  Vatican  was  powerless  to 
abrogate. 

There  was  no  five  franc  table d^ hole  dinner  at  Modena  for  us  that  night,  but 
this  trifling  disappointment  we  recked  as  naught  for,  as  an  offset  thereto, we  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  historically  interesting  people  in  Europe;  a 
people  which  has  preserved  its  religious  creed  and  practices  pure  and  unpolluted  in 
book  and  life  through  all  the  dark  ages  of  mediaeval  superstition;  through  the  frankly 
pagan  Voltairean  epoch  when  God  was  dethroned,  and  Reason,  Riot  and  Rousseau 
divided  his  sovereignty  between  them;  through  the  stormy  birth  struggles  of 
Liberty,  and  the  callous  years  when  Philosophy  awoke  and  religion  slumbered ; 
through  the  careless  age  of  insouciant  agnoticism,  and  the  modern  period  of  scientific 
doubt  the  tiny  Waldensian  church  glowed  like  a  live  coal  amid  the  surrounding  ashes 
of  faith,  until  the  last  half  of  our  glorious  century  fanned  to  a  flame  this  flickering 
ember  and  brought  triumph  to  the  Waldensian  cause  and  justification  to  their  creed. 

It  is  a  people  which  has  maintained  a  simple  faith  in  humanity  despite  centuries 
of  perifidious  treachery  and  officially  countenanced  deceit;  for  it  was  accounted 
God's  service  to  betray  the  Waldenses,  and  even  military  honor, — of  the  most  rigid 
French  variety — was  null  and  void  where  the  "  heretics  "  were  concerned. 

It  is  a  people  whose  charity  towards  their  fellow -men  of  every  race  and  creed, 
has  stood  the  test  of  six  hundred  years  of  the  most  untiring,  brutal  and  revolting 
persecution  told  in  history.  The  annals  of  the  Waldenses  read  like  the  record  of 
the  slaughter  pen  or  the  bull  ring,  and  are  not  pleasant  literature  for  the  tender 
hearted  or  imaginative. 

This  is  a  people  too  whose  physical  courage  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  their 
moral  heroism,  and  while  abhorring  conflict,  they  have  when  necessity  willed,  pitted 
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their  scanty  bands  of  half-starved,  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  mountaineers  against 
the  full  strength  of  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Piedmont  and  borne  off  the  vic- 
tory, vaunting  not  themselves  in  the  moment  of  triumph  but  humbly  giving  praise  to 
God  who  does  not  always  march  with  the  heaviest  battalions.  The  man  who  believes 
that  miracles  and  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  human  affairs  ceased  1800 
years  ago  should  read  Muston's  Histoire  des  Vaudois  and  see  if  he  can  account  for 
some  of  the  Waldensian  victories  there  recorded  by  any  known  system  of  military 
tactics  or  strategy.  Napoleon  acknowledged  that  he  could  not,  and  he  was  con- 
ceded to  be  somewhat  of  an  authority  in  military  matters. 

Transported  to  a  shadowy  past  in  a  far-away  land  by  this  train  of  reminiscences 
and  forcibly  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  children  before  me  to  the  crepuscular 
gamin  which  swarmed  at  eventide  about  the  stairway  streets  of  Susa,  I  half  uncon- 
sciously addressed  youngsters  on  the  Burke  hillside  in  the  patois  of  the  High  Alps 
and  to  my  startling  surprise  received  a  reponse  in  the  same  uncouth  jargon. 

Although  I  had  been  located  for  three  weeks  within  three  miles  of  Valdese,  it 
strangely  happened  that  I  had  never  heard  mention  of  the  colony,  and  was  at  first 
tempted  to  believe  myself  the  victim  of  an  hallucination,  but  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive of  hallucinations  with  dirty  faces  and  frost-bitten  noses  I  concluded  that  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  aural  delusion ;  I  adopted  the  conclusive  test  of  asking  the  boys  in 
patois  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came.  Their  reply  relieved  my  ears  from  the  un- 
just suspicions  of  untrustworthiness  momentarily  imputed  to  them  and  soon  after  I  was 
introduced  to  Valdese  and  its  inhabitants,  under  the  escort  of  my  juvenile  acquain- 
tances. My  reception  was  as  cordial  and  gastronomically  copious  as  that  accorded 
me  long  before  at  Susa.  The  homesick  exiles  were  as  delighted  at  hearing  the  fam- 
iliar patois,  albeit  distorted  by  foreign  accent,  shaky  grammar  and  inadequate  vocab- 
ulary, that  in  their  outburst  of  joyous  hospitality  they  brought  forth  from  the  larder, 
their  best,  and,  I  fear,  their  all — a  very  pitiful  best  and  a  very  scanty  all  for  this  was 
in  the  midwatch  of  the  colony's  long  night  of  suffering  and  want. 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  adopt  the  historically  retrospec- 
tive and  tell  what  I  afterwards  learned  regarding  the  causes  and  chances  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Waldensian  colony  in  Burke  county.  Devotion  to  his 
native  land  amounts  to  a  religion,  an  all -conquering  passion  with  the  Waldensian. 
The  ferocious  persecution  of  ages,  threats  of  extermination,  almost  utter  extermina- 
tion itself  had  failed  to  drive  these  people  from  the  valleys  which  gave  them  birth. 
How  comes  it  then  that  in  an  era  of    profound  peace,  in  the  full  enjoyment   of  civil 
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and  religious  liberty,  with  the  bloody  hand  of  the  Propaganda  stayed  forever,  we 
find  this  home-clinging  folk  forsaking  their  fertile  Piedmont  valleys  and  establishing 
themselves  in  colonies  all  over  the  face  of  the  far  western  world — one  in  Uruguay, one 
in  Argentine,  and  one  in  North  Carolina?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given 
in  one  relentless  word — necessity.  The  cause  which  drives  the  Waldensian  from  the 
land  hallowed  by  the  blood,  and  sanctified  by  the  suffering  of  countless  generations 
-of  his  race,  is  simply  the  increase  of  population  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capacity 
■of  the  Vandois  Valleys  to  sustain  life.  Aforetime  persecution,  pestilence  and  famine 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  natural  increase  of  population.  The  younger  brother 
stepped  into  the  blood-stained  shoes  and  inherited  the  bereft  homestead  of  the  elder, 
and  the  fiendish  emissaries  of  the  Vatican  laying  savage  hands  upon  the  young 
widow  destroyed  two  lives  with  one  blow  and  blotted  out  a  nascent  family  on  the 
vety  threshold  of  its  life's  history. 

Thus  by  an  ironical  paradox  the  blessing  of  peace  has  brought  upon  the  Wal- 
"denses  the  hardship  of  enforced  emigration.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vau- 
•dois  Valleys  the  area  of  tillable  land  is  scant;  much  of  the  region  consists  of  barren 
^nd  rocky  mountain  sides;  there  are  vast  acres  of  glaciers  rent  by  yawning  cre- 
vasses, whose  steep,  icy  sides  are  unscalable  by  even  the  agile  chamois.  Many  of 
the  farms  under  cultivation  are  artificially  constructed  by  terracing  the  precipitous 
hillsides,  and  the  soil  accumulated  upon  these  diminutive  plots  is  accounted  so 
valuable,  that,  when,  in  the  operation  of  husbandry,  any  of  this  precious  earth  is 
dislodged  and  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  retaining  wall,  the  owner  descends  and 
carefully  collecting  the  fugitive  portions  of  his  farm  in  baskets,  climbs  laboriously 
back  with  it  to  his  agricultural  eyrie.  So  circumscribed  are  the  limits  of  these  toy 
farms  that  plowing  is  impossible  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
=cess  of  spading. 

Around  Pragela,  Angrogne,  and  Saint  Segont,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  half 
-acre  farm  is  regarded  as  a  landed  aristocrat,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  his  estate 
is  higher  than  it  is  broad;  indeed,  it  generally  occurs  to  the  American  \'isitor  to 
these  Alpine  outposts,  that  for  the  sake  of  juvenile  life  and  limb  it  would  be  well  to 
apply  the  Boston  high  building  law  to  these  Vaudois  farms — no  plantation  to  be 
more  than  ten  stories  or  125  feet  high. 

Of  course  intensive  farming  is  a  necessity  under  such  circumstances,  and  as  the 
-soil  is  extremely  fertile  it  supports  a  much  larger  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  acre 
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than  would  seem  possible  to  us  in  this  country'  where  the  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  land  have  led  to  very  slipshod  agricultural  methods. 

The  inception  of  the  Waldensian  colony  at  Valdese  dates  back  to  1892  or  '93. 
About  that  time  the  Rev.  Teofilo  Goa,  a  Waldensian  minister,  while  travelling  in  this-^ 
country,  accidentally  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Scaife,  a  northern  capitalist, 
who  had  settled  in  Morganton  and  acquired  a  speculative  interest  in  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Burke  county.  The  idea  of  planting  a  colony  of  Waldenses  on  this  tract  was- 
suggested  by  Mr.  Scaife  to  the  minister,  and  the  latter  was  so  favorably  impressed 
by  the  proposition,  that  upon  his  return  home,  a  committee  consisting  of  two  Wal- 
densian farmers,  was  sent  out  to  North  Carolina  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  land 
in  question.  The  report  of  one  of  them  at  least  was  favorable,  and  the  next  step 
was  the  emigration  of  about  twenty  families  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Carlo 
Alberto  Tron,  the  learned  and  estimable  pastor  of  St.  Germain.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  pioneers  came,  about  six  or  eight  months  later,  some  thirty  more 
families;  so  that  at  its  numerical  prime  the  colony  consisted  of  about  fifty  families, num- 
bering at  least  250  individuals,  of  whom  fully  one-third  were  under  ten  years  of  age.. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre. 
The  colonists  afterwards  discovered  that  they  had  acquired  a  great  deal  more  land 
than  they  could  cultivate,  and  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company^ 
the  vendors,  accordingly  agreed  to  take  back  5,000  acres  charging  them  four  dol- 
lars per  acre  for  the  remainder.  The  colony  was  first  chartered  as  a  corporation  or 
stock  company,  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  six  Waldenses  and  three  Americans.  Later  it  was  found 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  would  be  promoted  by  the  dissolution  of  its 
corporate  life  and  the  holding  of  the  land  in  severalty.  The  land  was  accordingly 
divided  among  the  colonists,  each  family  owning  from  forty  to  one  hundred  acres, 
each  free-holder  assuming  his  proportionate  part  of  the  debt  contracted  by  and  irt- 
making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

After  seeing  the  colony,  as  he  imagined,  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  prosperity 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tron  returned  to  Italy,  leaving  in  charge,  as  temporal  and  spiritual 
leader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vinaille. 

The  time  at  which  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Valdese  was  the  beginning  of  the 
darkest  period  in  their  colonial  history;  despair,  distress  and  discouragement  had 
laid  fast  hold  of  them.  Many  mistakes  had  been  made  by  themselves  and  by  those 
acting  for  them,  and  the  inevitable  harvest  of  suffering  was  now  fast  ripening. 
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In  the  first  place  they  had  bought  entirely  too  much  land;  this  was  the  natural 
result  of  their  earlier  surroundings  and  traditions.  Coming  from  a  country  where 
land  is  almost  priceless,  and  the  possession  thereof,  beyond  the  hopes  of  any  but 
the  financially  favored  few,  both  indicates  and  assures  wealth,  these  poor  peasants, 
like  half-starved  men,  who,  placed  before  a  bountiful  repast,  gorge  themselves  to 
satiety  in  atoning  for  their  long  fast,  upon  finding  themselves  in  a  country  where 
land  could  be  bought  for  the  proverbial  song,  overloaded  themselves  with  the  long 
■desired  commodity  and  soon  realized  the  fatal  meaning  of  the  American  expression 
**  land  poor." 

Much  of  the  land  purchased  by  them  was  remote  from  the  railway  and  destitute 
€ven  of  ordinary  wagon-roads.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  unprepared  for  cultiva- 
tion, being  still  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  a  circumstance  which  in  itself 
•would  have  added  largely  to  its  value,  had  the  purchasers  possessed  saw-mills, 
skilled  labor  for  operating  the  same,  roads  for  transporting  the  lumber  to  market 
and  money  for  carrying  on  the  business,  but  these  requisites  were  all  wanting. 

Mistake  number  two,  and  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  of  the  series,  consisted  in 
establishing  the  colony  on  the  Utopian  basis  of  a  commune;  that  such  a  visionary 
scheme  ever  commended  itself  to  practical  American  business  men  is  remarkable. 
It  is  a  chimera,  which  from  the  days  of  Cabet's  Icaria,  has  lured  many  a  promising 
colony  to  a  disaster — it  has  often  been  tried  and  dismal  failure  has  been  the  prompt 
and  inevitable  result. 

The  Waldenses  were  perhaps  the  best  adapted  by  nature  of  all  people  to  make 
a  success  of  such  an  experiment;  long  centuries  of  persecution  and  oppression  had 
■drawn  them  very  close  to  each  other,  strengthening  the  common  ties  of  race  and 
religion,  and  emphasizing  the  advantage,  and  necessity  of  inter- dependence.  Their 
history  abounds  with  formal  treaties  of  mutual  support  and  assistance  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  valleys  and  communities;  besides  which  they  were  knit 
together  by  countless  generations  of  inter-marriage.  Yet  clannish  as  were  the 
Waldenses  by  nature  and  by  necessity,  even  they  were  not  prepared  for  absolute 
community  of  interests  and  it  failed  with  them  just  as  it  failed  with  Cabet's  Icaria 
and  Dana's  Brook  Farm. 

Until  altruism  becomes  the  pre-dominant  characteristic  of  human  nature  no  man 
■will  work  as  faithfully  and  cheerfully  for  the  commune  as  he  will  for  his  own  family. 

Another  mistake  consisted  in  sending  out  to  the  colony  only  thfe  ver\'  poorest 
families,  many  of  whom  expended  the  scanty  savings  of   a  lifetime  in  reaching  the 
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promised  land  and  arrived  at  Valdese  absolutely  penniless.  As  there  was  no  em- 
ployment at  hand  by  which  they  could  earn  ready  money,  they  were  unable  to  tide- 
over  the  interval  until  the  first  harvest  was  gathered,  and  speedily  fell  into  destitu- 
tion and  due  want.  There  were  in  those  dark  days  not  a  few  cases  of  absolute  suf- 
fering for  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  One  instance  among  many  is  indelibly,, 
stamped  on  my  memory.  One  Sunday  morning  in  June,  1894,  a  messenger  froni: 
Valdese  arrived  at  the  Connelly  Springs  Hotel  with  the  request  that  I  come  immedi- 
ately to  the  colony,  bringing  a  doctor.  Upon  arriving  at  the  settlement  we  were- 
conducted  to  the  cabin  of  the  patient,  a  young  man,  Pascal  by  name,  whom  we 
found  to  be  suffering  from  dementia.  He  was  not  at  all  violent  but  rambled  on  m< 
his  rude  patois  about  his  far  distant  valley  and  the  parents  and  friends  he  had  left 
behind  him ;  a  good  deal  of  his  incoherent  talk  related  to  imaginary  feasts,  and  once 
or  twice  he  cried  out  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  begged  piteously  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  money — all  he  had  in  the  world,  he  said,  and  so  little.  The  physical 
aspects  of  the  case  rather  puzzled  the  doctor;  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciated, 
as  if  from  illness  of  long  duration,  yet  the  neighbours  said  they  had  not  known  of 
his  complaining  at  all  previous  to  this  sudden  access  of  dementia.  Later  it  developed: 
that  the  man  was  simply  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  had  arrived  at  Valdese 
with  only  a  few  dollars  left  after  defraying  his  transportation,  and  this  money  he 
was  induced  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  the  Valdese  Company.  It  seems  that  he- 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and  imagined  he  was  depositing  ther 
money  in  some  sort  of  a  savings  institution.  Later  when  all  attempts  to  obtain  work 
had  proved  futile  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  his  tiny  hoard  he  learned  to- 
his  dismay  that  the  money  was  unavailable — locked  up  in  the  bonds  of  the  corpor- 
ation. Completely  unnerved  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  position  and  too  proud  to 
reveal  the  situation  to  his  fellow  colonists  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  wretched  hovel 
to  starve,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  fit  of  insanity  providentially  discovered 
the  state  of  affairs  to  his  neighbors  in  time  to  save  his  life,  though  he  was  mentally 
a  wreck  for  some  time  after. 

Disillusionment  was  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  reigned  at  Valdese  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  history.  One  of  the  emissaries.- 
sent  out  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  colony  in  North  Carolina, 
had  unwisely  exaggerated  the  advantages  and  resources  of  the  land;  according  to.- 
him  money  was  so  abundant  and  easily  obtained  in  the  States  that  it  was  unnecessary- 
for  the  intending  emigrant  to  possess  even  the  smallest  quantity. 
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As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  roseate  picture,  the  sentiments  of  the  credulous 
Waldenses  upon  arriving  at  their  destination,  may  be  aptly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Alexis  Muston  in  describing  the  disenchantment  of  the  Waldensian  refugees  to 
Germany  in  1G89. 

"  They  told  us  of  cities  we  should  found;  of  lucrative  commerce  only  waiting 
to  be  opened  up;  of  great  and  flourishing  industries  we  might  organize.  Alas! 
We  find  only  a  wretched  huddle  of  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  wintry  forest — the  sad 
refuge  of  misery  and  want,  resembling  more  the  temporary  encampment  of  the 
Zingari,  the  rude  shelter  of  the  traveller  through  trackless  wilds,  or  the  tent  of  the 
desert  Nomad." 

Snch,  in  all  probability  were  the  unuttered  or  expressed  thoughts  of  many  of 
the  Waldenses  upon  first  arriving  at  Valdese,  but  time  tempered  the  first  shock  of 
disappointment  and  brought  many  ameliorating  circumstances. 

A  fruitful  source  of  much  annoyance  and  many  vexatious  misunderstandings, 
was  the  lack  of  an  interpreter  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tron  returned  to  Italy.  This  want 
was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  kindly  ofifices  of  M.  Frizard,  a  French  gentle- 
man residing  in  Morganton,  who  manifested  a  deep  and  generous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  struggling  strangers. 

Unfortunately  for  the  immediate  success  of  the  colony,  their  pastor,  M.  Vin- 
aille,  a  most  excellent  and  conscientious  minister,  was  not  the  man  for  the  place  or 
the  time.  His  ignorance  of  our  language  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  use- 
fulness, and  while  he  was  a  devout  and  erudite  theologian,  an  energetic  business 
man  was  more  urgently  needed  at  that  crisis. 

Ignorant  of  our  climate,  unfamiliar  with  our  methods  of  husbandry,  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  what  and  when  to  plant,  the  colonists  stood  in  sore  need  of  an 
agricultural  adviser,  an  1  had  to  learn  by  long  and  costly  experience  the  lessons 
which  should  have  been  taught  them  at  once;  it  is  more  than  possible,  however, 
that  racial  stubbornness  may  have  had  somewhat  to  do  with  their  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  native  methods  of  agriculture,  unsuited  to  their  new  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  and  trusting  disposition  rendered  them  an  easy 
prey  for  the  unscrupulous  traders,  and,  lamentable  to  relate,  they  were  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  by  neighboring  farmers.  Rev.  M.  Tron  had  told  his  flock  that 
the  Americans  were  strictly  upright  and  straightforward  in  their  dealings,  and  when 
one  of    them  placed  a  price  on  his  commodity  they  should  pay  what  he  asked  with- 
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out  any  attempt  at  driving  a  bargain,  as  haggling  was  unknown  among  Americans, 
who  always  asked  exactly  what  they  expected  to  receive  for  their  merchandise. 
The  result  of  this  advice,  at  once  flattering  to  our  national  reputation  for  probity, 
and  disastrous  to  the  simple-minded  auditors,  was  that  every  emaciated  steer  and 
milk-lorn  cow  found  profitable  and  unquestioning  market  at  Valdese. 

The  welfare  of  the  Waldensian  colonies  in  Germany,  where  the  land  does  not 
lend  itself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  has  depended  for  two  hundred  years  upon  the 
small  industries  carried  on  by  the  colonists;  hackling,  spinning  and  weaving  flax, 
knitting  socks,  dyeing  wool  and  various  other  kinds  of  handcraft  affords  a  means  of 
livelihood  to  these  industrious  people.  Unfortunately  no  substitutes  for  these  petty 
trades  have  yet  been  discovered  at  Valdese.  In  America  the  use  of  steam  power 
and  machinery  on  a  large  scale  tends  to  the  centralization  of  industries  and  the  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  individual  fabricant,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production,  rendering  competition  on  the  part  of  hand  workers  impossible. 

A  German  by  the  name  of  Meyer  started  a  knitting  mill  at  Valdese  in  a  building 
donated  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  colonists.  The  enterprise  at  first  gave  fair  hopes 
of  providing  employment  for  the  numerous  juveniles  of  the  settlement  but  the  bane 
of  mismanagement  shortly  terminated  the  venture. 

With  the  arrival  at  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1894,  of  the  Rev, 
Earth.  Soulier,  successor  to  the  Rev.  M.  Vinaille,  better  days  began  to  draw  upon 
Valdese.  Rev.  Mr.  Soulier  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  English,  having  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Edinburg;  in  addition  to  this, 
he  is  an  eminently  practical  man  of  affairs,  very  energetic  and  intensely  in  love  with 
his  mission.  The  colony  which  had  decreased  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  about 
twenty-five  families  during  the  days  of  storm  and  stress,  has  now  taken  a  fresh  up- 
ward and  onward  start  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  yet  the  success  its  promoters  fondly 
imagined  for  it,  and  which  the  excellent  qualities  of  its  constituents  and  their  brave 
struggle  against  adverse  fate  deserve.  Schooled  by  hard  earned  experience  the 
colonists  have  finally  triumphed  over  the  mysteries  of  North  Carolina  agriculture, 
and  their  crops  this  year  in  many  instances  excelled  those  of  the  neighboring 
indigenes.  On  one  Waldensian  farm  a  yield  of  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
was  recorded.  Substantial  and  comfortable  houses  are  being  built,  neat  vineyards 
deck  the  once  barren  and  stony  hillsides  and  Valdese,  fast  emerging  from  the 
morass  of  misfortune,  will  soon  be  a  valuable  object  lesson  to  the  shiftless,  easy  going 
natives.     Nor  do  the  colonials  any  longer  entertain  mischievously  exaggerated  ideas 
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of  American  commercial  probity,  and  no  superannuated  steer  or  arid  cow  need  now 
seek  a  gullible  purchaser  among  the  "  Eyetalians." 

In  the  coming  spring  will  be  dedicated  their  handsome  stone  church ;  all  of  the 
work  on  this  edifice  was  done  by  the  colonists  themselves;  the  funds  were  furnished 
by  friends  in  this  and  other  States,  the  Wanamakers  of  Philadelphia  being  generous 
contributors.  The  church  of  Valdese  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Concord  and  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  support  of  its  minister. 

The  colony  has  received  no  accessions  to  its  number  from  Italy  for  more  than 
three  years,  probably  because  of  their  early  struggles  and  vicissitudes  being  exten- 
sively commented  upon  by  the  home  papers.  The  evil  effects  of  these  unfavorable 
notices  are  now  gradually  wearing  oE  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  others  of 
King  Humbert's  worthy  subjects  will  ere  long  exchange  their  narrow  Piedmont  for 
our  greater  one. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  political  turbulence  of  their  adopted  country,  some  of  the 
Waldensian  colonists  in  Uruguay  have  recently  been  corresponding  w^ith  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Soulier  with  a  view  of  casting  their  lot  with  their  co-religionists  under  the  stable 
and  conservative  government  of  our  mighty  republic.  No  better  citizens  could  be 
welcomed  to  our  State.  Political  agitation,  vagabondage,  or  labor  disputes  are 
foreign  to  the  Waldensian  character.  He  brings  to  bear  upon  politics,  the  earnest- 
ness, sincerity  and  intelligence  which  characterize  his  religious  belief — he  votes  as 
prayerfully  as  he  worships — to  him  the  ballot  is  the  means  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment— not  the  price  of  political  preferment.  In  him  the  fittest  qualities  have  sur- 
vived the  fiery  trials  of  the  past — long  centuries  of  persecution  have  neither  weakened 
his  faith  nor  caused  him  to  degenerate  into  a  religious  fanatic.  Next  to  religion  he 
places  industry,  and  economy  is  the  hit  motif  o\  his  secular  existence.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Waldensian  possesss  all  the  homely  virtues,  except 
perhaps  cleanliness  to  which  he  does  not  attach  the  lofty  relative  importance  accorded 
by  John  Wesley,  and  which  is  not  much  in  evidence  with  the  lower  classes. 

The  battles  of  half  a  thousand  years  in  defense  of  his  home  and  creed  have  given 
to  the  Waldensian  a  martial  heritage  of  bravery  and  discipline,  and  \'aldese  had  her 
worthy  warrior  sons  in  that  gallant  and  gory  charge  up  the  death-swept  slopes  of 
San  Juan. 

Ethnologically  and  philologically  they  are  an  interesting  race.  They  are  to  my 
knowledge  the  only  example  of  a  trilingual  people;  all  speaking  from  earliest  youth 
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both  French  and  Italian  in  addition  to  the  Vaudois  patois  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Romanch  or  Rhaetoromanian  group.  The  patois  is  no  longer  a  written  language 
nor  is  it  now  used  in  the  services  of  the  church  where  French  and  Italian  alternate, 
a  hymn  being  sung  in  French  then  a  prayer  offered  in  Italian  while  the  discourse 
may  be  in  either  language  according  to  the  preference  of  the  pastor. 

Another  Waldensian  peculiarity  is  that  the  christian  and  surnames  are  largely 
interchangeable  in  position,  as  for  instance  M.  Philippe  Richard  is  indifferently  ad- 
dressed as  M.  Philippe  Richard  and  M.  Richard  Philippe. 

The  scope  and  space  of  this  article  forbid  any  mention  of  the  past  history  of 
the  Waldenses;  a  history  replete  with  dramatic  incident  and  inspiring  to  a  degree  in 
its  record  of  six  hundred  years  of  heroic  struggle  against  merciless  and  bloody 
handed  tyranny.  During  this  period  over  30,000  Waldenses  suSered  agonizing 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  their  belief;  twice  they  were  banished  en  masse  from 
their  native  land,  once  almost  entirely  exterminated  by  pestilence  and  many  times 
decimated  by  famine.  But  through  the  long  gloom  of  those  despairing  ages  the 
motto  of  this  brave  little  handful  of  heroes  shone  like  a  glimmer  of  heaven-sent  hope 
amid  the  encircling  night  of  terror — lux  lucet  in  tenebris — a  light  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness. In  concluding  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Rose, 
of  Morganton,  for  his  kind  and  indispensable  aid  in  preparing  this  article.  To  Dr. 
Rose's  energy  and  devotion  is  also  due  no  small  part  of  Valdese's  present  day 
prosperity  as  he  has  from  the  first  been  an  able  and  zealous  friend  of  rhe  colony. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF   SCOTT. 


There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  from  youth  had  books  for  companions,  who 
would  not  attribute  to  them  some  of  the  happiest  hours  in  their  lives.  While  young, 
they  roused  our  imagination  until  we  constructed  a  fairy -land  of  pleasures  all  our 
own;  they  created  our  heroes;  they  helped  us  weave  the  dream  of  what  our  lives 
should  be.  Nor  does  the  fairy -land  then  pictured  ever  quite  fade  out  of  our  thoughts 
and  lives,  for  can  we  not  trace  them  in  the  desires  and  aspirations  cherished  in  later 

life? 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  tales  embodying  the  legends  of  his  people,  amid  the  rugged 
picturesqueness  of  the  hills  and  crags  of  his  native  land,  seem  to  make  them  our 
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own,  and  there  are  not  many  who  have  loved  to  read  them,  who  would  not  count  it 
the  realization  of  a  cherished  desire  to  visit  the  localities  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. With  eager  anticipation,  therefore,  a  small  party  of  friends  set  out  for  a 
short  journey  through  the  "  Land  of  Scott." 

On  Thursday  we  reached  Oban,  a  town  picturesquely  situated  on  a  long  arm 
at  the  north  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn.  From  Glasgow,  past  Dunbarton  Castle,  we  had 
gone  by  rail  to  Greenock,  where  we  boarded  the  steamer,  Columba.  Down  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  Loch  Fyne  to  Ardrishaig,  past 
shores  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  mainland  from  island,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  village,  and  now  and  then  the  ruin  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  which  called 
to  mind  the  strifes  of  ancient  Scottish  clans,  and  always  amid  scenery  which  was 
fascinating  because  of  its  beautiful  color  and  outline,  its  unexpected  vistas,  and  be- 
cause it  made  one  feel  that  man  here  was  apart,  away  from  the  rush  and  tumult  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  loneliness  in  the  landscape,  and  a  ruggedness  of  soil  that  tells 
of  hard  labor  for  those  dependant  on  it  for  a  livelihood.  We  glided  by  it  on  the 
steamer,  our  thoughts  recalling  what  little  they  could  of  the  legends  and  history  of 
Robert  IL  and  Robert  IIL  of  Scotland,  whose  names  are  associated  with  these  hills 
and  glens.  Some  one  near  us  had  remarked,  "That  is  Rothesay  Castle,  where 
Robert  in.  died  in  1406." 

We  had  chosen  the  route  via  the  Crinan  Canal.  At  Ardrishaig  "  The  Linnet," 
a  well-named  canal  launch,  was  waiting,  ready  to  carry  us  to  "  The  Chevalier,"  the 
steamer  at  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  by  which  we  would  reach  Oban.  The  journey 
through  the  canal  had  the  charm  of  rural  simplicity.  We  moved  slowly  by  the 
shore,  almost  unconscious  of  the  water,  feeling  close  to  the  country,  the  houses,  the 
people  passed  on  the  way,  and  when  the  series  of  locks — nine  within  a  mile — was 
reached,  this  impression  was  increased,  for,  with  the  majority  of  the  passengers,  we 
alighted  and  sauntered  along  the  country  road.  We  stopped  now  and  then  to  pick 
a  piece  of  heather  which  attracted  us  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  or  to  watch  a  flock 
of  sheep  which  were  dotted  over  a  hill  opposite  us.  Children  ran  up  to  us  offering 
milk  for  sale,  and  one  little  urchin  lightened  our  purse  by  a  few  pence,  leaving  in 
exchange  a  bunch  oi  ' '  lucky ' '  white  heather.  While  crossing  Loch  Lorn  we  were 
again  surrounded  by  coast  scenery.  A  wind  had  arisen,  and  the  sky  was  somewhat 
overcast.  A  mist  seemed  to  hover  over  the  rocky  shore,  not  dense  enough  to 
obscure  the  view,  but  it  lent  a  greyness  to  the  landscape  which  brought  to  mind  the 
memory  left  by  some  descriptions  in  Guy  Mannering. 
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Oban  is  quite  a  fashionable  resort.  Life  and  people  in  the  hotel  were  such  as 
the  day  had  contrived  to  make  us  believe  had  been  left  behind. 

Friday  was  spent  in  a  sail  to  Fingall's  Cave,  and  to  lona,  the  island  of  Columba^ 
who  landed  there  A.  D.  563  with  twelve  disciples.  He  had  left  his  home  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  pursue  here  a  religious  life,  and  to  bring  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  of  Scotland  the  Christian  faith.  The  first  Christian  coronation  of 
any  Scottish  king  took  place  at  lona,  when  Columba  crowned  Aidan,  about  A.  D. 
574,  The  legends  connected  with  the  island  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  omit  telling,  that  relics  of  the  early  successors  of  this  first  missionary 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  island.  A  well  carved  stone  cross  of  Celtic  form  is  said 
to  date  back  to  900. 

Rather  regretfully  for  what  was  left  behind,  yet  with  pleasurable  anticipation, 
we  set  out  from  Oban  toward  Edinburgh.  The  road  by  which  we  reached  Crian- 
larich,  runs  through  mountain  country,  and  at  one  point  grants  a  beautiful  view  of 
Loch  Awe,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  A  change  of  cars  at  Crianlarich 
brought  us  by  rail  to  Ardlui,  from  where  we  steamed  across  the  north  end  of  Loch 
Lomond  to  Inversnaid. 

Here  we  had  our  first  experience  with  a  coach.  A  coachman  in  scarlet  livery, 
holding  the  regulation  whip,  was  mounted  on  the  box  of  a  high  vehicle  drawn  by 
four  horses.  The  conductor  of  the  coach,  also  in  scarlet  livery,  held  the  ladder  by 
which  we  ascended  to  our  seat.  The  small  luggage  of  the  company  was  stowed  in 
the  body  of  the  coach,  and  a  baggage  van  carried  the  large  "boxes".  It  rained 
slightly,  but  the  company  on  the  coach,  and  the  country  about  us,  kept  us  occupied 
and  made  us  oblivious  of  any  discomfort  this  caused.  The  road  led  up  a  wooded 
ascent  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  brook  and  then  wound  in  and  out  among  the  beau- 
tiful heather- covered  highlands.  Under  the  gray  sky  the  heather  gave  the  hills  a 
deep-purple  tint.  For  long  stretches  neither  habitation,  fields,  nor  even  sheep,  gave 
evidence  that  this  country  was  occupied  by  man.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  Scotland  the  English  nobility  have  large  hunting  preserves  from 
which  all  except  the  keepers  are  excluded.  A  guide-post  at  a  fork  of  the  road  on 
which  was  inscribed,  ' '  To  Rob  Roy' s  Cave, ' '  would  have  startled  us,  no  doubt,  had 
we  been  alone. 

We  drove  to  an  inn  which  lay  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Katrine.  Loch  Katrine, 
the  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water  which  Scott  has  immortalized  in  ' '  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."     We  crossed  it  from  end  to  end.     It  seemed  to  lie  as  remote  to-day  as  one 
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feels  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Lady's  father  sought  refuge  there  from  his  foes, 
and  we  looked  eagerly  for  the  "silver  beach"  and  Ellen's  Isle.  The  growth  of  trees 
on  the  island  is  so  dense  that  it  might  now  conceal  the  rude  abode  of  the  Scottish 
chief,  and  the  neighboring  hills,  no  doubt,  still  lure  the  huntsman. 

A  short  drive  through  the  Trossachs,  and  we  reached  the  hotel  where  we  had 
decided  to  spend  Sunday.  From  the  hotel  windows  we  looked  out  upon  Ben  Venue 
and  Loch  Achray.  In  the  midst  of  these  surroundings  the  sunshine,  which  came 
with  Sunday,  left  no  regret  except  the  fact  that  the  hotel  bookcase  had  in  it  no  copy 
of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  that  we  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  provide  one 
before  we  set  out. 

The  account  in  the  poem  of  the  scenery  and  localities  between  the  lake  and 
Stirling  is  an  accurate  description  of  what  we  enjoyed  as  we  next  day  coached  to 
Callander,  and  then  went  by  rail  to  the  historic  old  city. 

Stirling  is  an  ill-kept  city,  with  an  appearance  as  if  the  struggle  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  onward  rush  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  proving  too  great  a  burden  for  its 
venerable  years.  As  in  all  towns  which  the  tourist  visits,  a  line  of  livery  coachmen 
offered  their  services  as  we  emerged  from  the  station.  They  seem  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  that  one  is  a  stranger,  and,  moreover,  that  one  is  an  American. 
The  guide,  too,  who  stepped  up  as  we  stopped  at  the  church,  as  if  his  presence 
were  a  mere  chance,  while  seeking  to  convince  us  of  the  fatal  mistake  it  would  be 
not  to  engage  his  valuable  services,  enumerated  a  long  list  of  celebrated  Americans 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  the  same  assistance  he  offered  us.  Something  about  the 
man,  it  may  have  been  his  complete  confidence  in  his  value  and  abilit>%  combined 
with  an  appearance  that  in  every  detail  bespoke  the  vagabond,  induced  us  to  make 
a  bargain  with  him.  When  he  later  entered  upon  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Americans  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  predicted  the  great  things 
which  would  take  place  when  the  Anglo-American  alliance,  of  which,  in  his  mind, 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt,  would  have  been  established,  we  agreed  he  was  worth 
every  penny  of  his  hire. 

The  church  at  which  we  had  stopped  was  the  one  in  which  James  VI.  was 
crowned,  when  a  baby  but  little  more  than  a  year  old.  It  is  now  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  two  congregations  of  different  denominations.  A  hallway  divides  what 
was  originally  one  into  two  churches,  and  the  two  services  are  conducted  at  the  same 
time.     In  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  church  is  a  bowling  green,  claimed  to  have 
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been  there  for  centuries.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  with  much  interest  we  stood 
by  for  a  short  time  while  several  men  were  engaged  in  a  game. 

The  Castle  can  be  approached  only  from  one  side.  At  present  it  is  used  as  a 
garrison.  What  indicates  its  modern  use  seemed  of  little  interest.  Pensioned  sol- 
diers serve  as  guides,  and  delight  in  showing  what  remains  of  an  underground  dun- 
geon, and  other  cells  in  which  prisoners  were  confined  in  feudal  times.  The  narrow 
walk  by  the  ramparts  from  which  Mary  Stuart  used  to  survey  the  country  of  which 
she  had  once  been  sovereign,  the  small  opening  in  the  wall  from  which  alone,  while 
she  was  a  prisoner  here,  she  was  permitted  to  look  on  at  the  tournaments  and  sports 
which  took  place  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  crag  which  on  three  sides 
seems  to  form  part  of  the  foundation  walls  of  the  old  stronghold,  were  of  greater 
interest.  A  queen,  yet  unhappy,  unable  to  enjoy  air  and  sunshine  except  from  the 
narrow  walk  by  the  wall,  and  forced  to  look  at  the  games  through  a  hole  in  the 
same,  because  she  was  forbidden  to  let  herself  be  seen  by  the  populace  below.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  we  had  been  made  to  realize 
how  greatly  the  picture  which  the  words,  king,  queen  and  palace,  once  presented 
to  the  imagination,  differed  from  reality.  The  view  over  the  broad  plain  about  Stir- 
ling is  magnificent.  Absorbed  in  this,  we  were  scarcely  interested  in  a  block  of 
stone  outside  the  castle  yard,  which  the  guide  pointed  out,  stating  that  it  was  the 
one  on  which  in  the  olden  time  the  public  executions  took  place.  We  were  also 
shown  the  small  room  over  an  archway  in  which  The  Douglass  was  murdered  by 
James  III.  Queen  Victoria  has  had  a  stained  glass  window,  representing  the  Doug- 
lass coat-of-arms,  set  into  the  low  window,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  room.  After 
another  look  at  the  curious  stone  carvings,  representing  the  king,  the  queen  and 
some  officials  of  the  household,  including  the  cook,  which  decorate  the  exterior  of 
the  building  in  which  were  the  great  banquet  hall  and  state  apartments  when  the 
castle  was  occupied  by  kings,  but  which  now  is  closed  to  visitors,  because  it  is  occu- 
pied by  officers  of  the  garrison,  we  remembered  that  it  was  almost  time  for  the  train 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  station  at  Edinburgh  was  in  a  state  of  reconstruction,  and  the  task  of  claim- 
ing baggage  was  even  more  troublesome  than  usual.  To  an  American  accustomed 
to  the  "check"  system,  the  English  system  seems  curiously  unbusinesslike.  When 
setting  out  for  some  point,  a  porter  must  be  feed  to  put  a  small  paper  label,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  destination,  on  your  "box,"  and  then  by  dint  of  careful  observa- 
tion you  make  sure  it  is  stowed  away  in  the  proper  coach.    There  is  nothing  in  your 
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possession  which  would  prove  ownership  of  a  piece  of  luggage.  Having  arrived  at 
the  destination,  you  hasten  to  the  platform,  again  engage  a  porter,  watch  the  luggage 
which  is  unloaded,  and  when  your  property  appears,  point  it  out  and  have  it  carted 
away.  Why  there  are  no  rogues  shrewd  enough  to  make  a  practice  of  claiming 
baggage  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  is  a  question  we  frequently  asked,  but 
never  answered. 

On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  we  passed  the  splendid  monument 
which  Edinburgh  erected  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a  spire-like  structure,  every 
detail  of  which  is  based  on  the  architectural  structure  of  Melrose  Abbey.  From 
four  grand  basement  arches  a  series  of  galleries,  arches  and  turrets  rises  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  eighty  feet.  Enclosed  by  the  basement  arches  is  a  beautiful 
Carrara  marble  statue  of  Scott,  with  his  dog  Maida  at  his  feet.  Across  a  narrow 
valley,  prominent  above  every  other  feature,  on  a  rocky  prominence,  stands  the  old 
fortress.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  city  with  it.  Its  central  street, 
in  the  old  time  its  highway,  runs  along  a  ridge  from  the  castle  to  Holy  rood.  With 
this  street  are  connected  the  chief  historic  associations  of  the  city.  Within  the  cas- 
tle walls  are  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  built  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  oldest 
building  in  Edinburgh;  the  finely  restored  Parliament  Hall;  the  small  room,  scarcely 
nine  feet  square,  in  which  James  VI.  was  born.  In  the  section  called  "  Castle  Hill" 
you  pass  the  "close"  in  which  Boswell  lived  at  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  visited  him 
before  they  set  out  on  their  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in  which,  for  a  time,  David 
Hume  lived;  Lady  Stair's  close,  so  named  because  Lady  Stair,  whose  history-  forms 
the  groundwork  of  Scott's  "  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,"  lived  there.  In  the  sec- 
tion called  the  Lawnmarket,  St.  Gile's  Cathedral,  in  which  John  Knox  preached; 
Parliament  Square,  which  was  originally  a  burying  ground,  and  where  a  stone  in 
the  paved  court,  which  is  now  the  driveway,  marks  the  spot  where  John  Knox  is 
buried;  Dunbar's  close,  the  headquarters  of  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar; 
Anchor  close,  associated  with  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns;  the  house  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  John  Knox's  house,  originally  the  town  mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunferm- 
line. In  the  section  called  Canongate,  Jack's  Land,  the  later  residence  of  David 
Hume;  the  Tolbooth  and  Court  House  of  the  Canongate,  in  front  of  one  end  of 
which  building  still  stands  the  stone  pillar  to  which  certain  offenders  were  attached 
by  means  of  an  iron  collar;  the  churchyard  in  which  the  poet  Ferguson  is  buried. 
From  here,  across  an  open  space,  we  reached  the  gateway  to  Holyrood  palace. 

Early  one  morning — as  Edinburgh  counts  hours — we  took  the  train  for  Mel- 
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rose.  A  large  number  of  tourists  alighted  at  the  station,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
conventional  coach,  which  during  the  tourist  season  is  always  in  waiting,  was  filled. 
The  horses  heads  were  turned  toward  Abbotsford.  Imagine  the  delight  we  felt  as- 
we  drove  through  the  town,  the  country,  and  to  the  home,  which  Walter  Scott  called 
his  own.  The  beautiful  fields,  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  strip  of  woodland,  the 
gleam  of  the  winding  river  Tweed,  the  blue  hills — the  Cheviot  Hills  and  Hills  of 
Lammermoor — which  bounded  our  view,  the  glorious  air  and  sunshine,  lent  a  hap- 
piness to  being. 

Soon  after  having  passed  out  of  the  town  of  Melrose,  we  passed  through  a  little 
village,  Darnick.  Its  manor  house  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  an  old  Border  Peel 
tower,  in  perfect  preservation.  Its  present  inhabitant  is  a  Heiton,  one  of  a  family 
who  for  five  hundred  years  past  have  held  it.  Just  beyond  is  the  scene  of  "The 
Monastery";  the  old  bridge,  described  in  that  novel,  crossed  the  river  near  this 
point;  Allan  Water  enters  the  Tweed  near  its  site.  In  its  "Fairy  Dean"  the  "White 
Lady  of  Avenel' '  made  her  appearance. 

The  visitors'  entrance  to  Abbotsford  is  by  a  lower,  side  entrance.  The  front 
toward  the  Tweed  and  many  rooms  in  the  mansion  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
present  occupants,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  her  family.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  the  estate  which  Scott  so  loved  and  which  he  fondly  called 
his  "Delilah"  when  he  was  financially  ruined,  is  well  cared  for  to  this  day.  The 
guide  led  the  way  up  a  winding  stair,  and,  after  passing  through  a  great  hall,  opened 
a  massive  door  by  which  we  entered  the  great  writer' s  study.  Nothing  indicated 
that  he  might  not  an  hour  or  two  before  have  been  sitting  in  the  great  leather  arm- 
chair before  the  table  in  its  center.  Books  and  bric-a-brac  lent  the  room  an  appear- 
ance of  being  used.  The  broad  windows  which  overlooked  the  flower  garden  were 
open,  and  the  sunshine  warmed  the  room.  Shelf  upon  shelf  of  books  ranged  high 
up  the  walls,  and  in  one  corner  was  the  private  stair-way  which  led  to  his  chamber, 
and  by  which,  without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed,  he  could  enter  his  study  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night.  More  than  aught  else,  his  great  chair  spoke  of  him,  and 
we  could  not  resist  passing  the  hand  over  the  worn  spot  on  the  back  of  it  where  his 
head  must  often  have  rested.  Reluctantly  we  passed  into  the  next  room,  the  library. 
Again  rows  upon  rows  of  books,  left,  the  guide  informed  us,  just  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  placed  them.  Chantrey's  famous  bust  of  the  author  is  preserved  here. 
Nothing  that  has  been  said  of  it  can  be  too  great  praise;  in  it  is  the  man  we  learned 
to  love  through  his  works.     The  drawing-room,  a  large  apartment  next  the  library, 
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whose  windows  looked  out  upon  the  Tweed,  made  the  impression  of  being  the 
place  in  which  the  portraits,  some  of  the  curios,  and  many  of  the  handsome  gifts 
which  friends  and  admirers  had  bestowed,  were  preserved.  From  this  we  entered 
the  armory,  where  the  famous  collection  of  antique  arms  which  Scott  collected,  is 
kept.  These  too  are  preserved  as  he  himself  arranged  them.  The  room  was  a 
long  one  which  completely  crossed  this  wing  of  the  manor.  From  it  we  again 
entered  the  magnificent  hall. 

Every  detail  of  construction  and  arrangement  of  his  abode  made  one  feel  that 
one  was  in  touch  with  him,  fidy  called  the  Wizard  of  the  North.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic antiquary,  loved  refined  elegance,  and  gave  to  his  surroundings  the  geniality 
of  his  nature.  We  turned  from  the  door,  but  could  not  resist]walking  with  our  faces 
toward  Abbottsford  as  we  ascended  the  slight  slope  on  the  top  of  which  we  had  left 
our  coach.  We  drove  to  the  well-known  little  inn  which  is  next  the  enclosure  of 
the  noted  abbey. 

Melrose  Abbey  is  completely  a  ruin,  but  retains  much  that  is  truly  beautiful 
and  of  interest.  However,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  its  annual 
visitors  is  due  to  the  sentiment  created  for  it  by  the  poet.  Ever>thing  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Melrose  bespeaks  the  memory  and  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though 
the  town  has  outgrown  the  village  of  thatched  houses  of  his  time. 

In  the  afternoon  the  same  Scotsman  who  had  conducted  us  to  Abbottsford, 
having  refreshed  himself  and  horses,  carried  us  to  Dr>'burgh,  which  lies  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  village.  To  describe  the  country  would  be  to  repeat  our 
experience  of  the  forenoon.  The  coach  rolled  easily  over  the  fine  road.  Soon  we 
reached  Newstead,  a  village  of  one  narrow  street.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
it  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from  the  evidence  of  coins  and  altars,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  cavalry  attached  to  a  Roman  legion  was  stationed  here 
between  A.  D.  185  and  A.  D.  283.  Ravenswood,  the  site  of  the  episode  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  now  the  residence  of  Admiral  Fairfax,  was  passed,  and,  in 
sight  of  Eildon  Hall,  on  Eildon  Hills,  we  were  shown  the  "Eildon  Stone"  where 
once  grew  the  "Eildon  Tree"  beneath  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  accustomed 
to  sit  and  prophecy.  Finally  we  reached  a  long  foot-bridge  over  the  Tweed,  where 
we  alighted  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Abbey.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a 
piece  of  woodland,  is  a  temple  to  the  Muses  crowned  with  a  bust  of  Thomson,  who 
is  said  to  have  written  his  '  'Winter' '  at  Dryburgh.  A  pleasant  road  through  another 
small  village  brought  us  to  a  lane,  overshadowed  by  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
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the  entrance  to  the  abbey  park.  The  ruin  seemed  remote  from  the  world;  an  air  of 
rural  quiet  rested  over  the  place.  The  late  afternoon  sun  sent  its  rays  aslant  the 
tall  trees  and  bushes  which  cast  long  shadows  on  the  grass.  Though  the  park  is 
cared  for,  it  is  allowed  to  retain  an  appearance  well  in  keeping  with  a  ruin — no  trim 
walks,  no  apparent  pruning  of  shrubs  and  vines.  In  an  enclosure,  in  a  part  of  the 
abbey  known  as  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  only  in  part  sheltered  from  the  weather,  lies  the 
Scotch  novelist  and  poet.  Beside  him,  his  wife  and  his  eldest  son;  at  his  feet,  his- 
son-in-law,  Lockhart,  placed  there  at  his  own  request.  Simple  stones,  on  which 
are  inscribed  simple  epitaphs,  mark  their  resting-places.  We  wandered  about  the 
ruin,  picturing  to  ourselves  the  time  when  the  monks  had  their  home  there.  We 
passed  through  refectory,  chapter- house  and  cloisters,  of  which  now  only  the  exte- 
rior walls  remain,  and  these  only  in  part.  The  longer  shadows  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the  coach.     A  quiet  party  resumed  their  seats. 

On  the  return  way  we  came  to  the  spot  from  which  we  had  the  view  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  loved  best.  The  coachman  told  the  touching  incident  connected  with 
it.  During  his  lifetime,  the  poet  in  driving  over  this  way  never  failed  to  stop  at 
this  point  to  take  a  survey  of  the  beautiful  view.  When,  on  the  day  of  his  burial, 
the  long,  solemn,  cortege  passed  over  this  road,  in  accordance  with  a  wish  expressed 
by  him,  the  horses  drawing  the  hearse,  which  were  his  own  carriage  horses,  here 
came  to  a  full  stop  of  their  own  accord.  For  the  last  time  Sir  Walter  Scott  halted 
on  his  favorite  spot. 

The  road  gradually  descended  toward  the  town.  Melrose  Abbey  was  outlined 
in  the  distance,  and  the  long,  silvery  thread  of  the  Tweed  cut  through  the  landscape. 
A  half  hour  remained  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  We  could  not  resist  a  walk 
by  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  the  view  of  a  sunset  from  an  elevated  part  of  the 
bank  which  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  valley.  Most  reluctantly  we  had  to 
acknowledge  that  the  day  of  exquisite  experiences  had  come  to  a  close,  as  we  again 
turned  toward  Edinburgh. 

With  a  feeling  of  regret,  yet  of  pleasure  for  the  memories  we  carried  with  us, 
on  the  next  day  we  left  the  "Land  of  Scott,"  and  started  on  a  tour  through  the 
cathedral  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

Alice  H.  Bruere. 
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WHAT  CAN  A  WOMAN  DO  TO  EARN  A  LIVING? 


T.  M.  ROBINSON,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In  selecting  an  occupation  of  course  the  first  consideration  always  should  be 
that  it  is  an  honorable  one;  the  second,  if  our  livelihood  depends  upon  it,  should 
be  the  reasonable  assurance  that  there  is  a  comfortable  living  in  it;  and  the  third 
should  be  the  possibilities  in  it  for  elevating  humanity.  The  first  need  not  be  fur- 
ther considered  because  women  can  be  trusted  not  to  engage  in  questionable  callings. 

The  second  is  of  greatest  importance  because  our  first  duty  is  to  ourselves.  In 
this  day  of  progress  we  have  more  wants  to  supply  than  did  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. Many  things  that  were  luxuries  to  them  are  necessities  to  us.  It  therefore 
costs  more  to  live  in  this  present  world  than  it  did  in  the  world  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Education  has  opened  up  a  new  view  of  life  to  women  as  well  as  men.  A  genera- 
tion ago  women  gave  little  thought  to  money-getting.  The  daughters  and  wives  of 
the  rich  had  their  wants  supplied  without  effort,  and  the  poor  accepted  their  poverty 
as  a  matter  of  course.  These  children  of  poverty  saw  nothing  better  and  expected 
nothing  better.  But  more  education,  or  rather  the  education  of  more  people,  has 
shown  us  more  things  to  wish  for  and  has  stimulated  our  ambitions  to  hope  for 
them.  Modern  educational  systems  have  extended  their  influences  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  wealth  and  have  reached  down  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  kindled 
there  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted  up  humble  lives  into  this  higher  world  of  cul- 
ture. As  I  have  just  said  this  new  world  has  in  it  not  only  many  things  to  cultivate 
our  desires  and  develop  our  ambitions,  but  it  has  begotten  in  us  an  eagerness  to 
gather  for  ourselves  the  fruits  of  endeavor  that  we  may,  to  an  extent  at  least,  become 
able  to  gratify  our  desires  and  cultivate  our  hopes  without  feeling  dependent  upon 
others.  And  it  has  done  another  and  a  greater  thing — it  has  kindled  in  us  a  desire  to 
go  down  to  those  below  us  and  lift  them  up  to  our  own  level.  These  things  all 
mean  that  we  must  have  money.  To  have  money  means  with  most  people  to  earn 
it.     Earning  money  means  work.     But  what  can  a  woman  do? 

That  is  the  question.  What  can  a  woman  do?  Are  not  men  crowding  each 
other  in  all  the  avenues  of  gain?  And  then,  too,  is  it  womanly  to  engage  in  those 
callings  which  afford  the  most  pay  and  the  best  opportunities?     And  if  it  is  allow- 
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able  for  women  to  pursue  such  callings,  which  are  the  most  promising  ones?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  crowd  upon  us,  and  bewilder  and  discourage  us.  Let 
us  first  decide  that  there  are  ample  fields  in  which  woman  can  work,  and  that  the 
scope  of  her  exertions  need  not  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the 
old  notion  that  a  woman  becomes  manish  when  she  begins  to  engage  in  occupations 
followed  by  men.  In  other  words  she  must  not  let  the  cry  of  "new  woman"  frighten 
her  from  taking  care  of  herself.  The  idea  that  women  must  squeeze  along  in  the 
narrow  grooves  cut  for  them  in  an  age  when  they  were  considered  a  sort  of  inferior 
beings  created  either  for  ornament  or  drudgery,  is  exploded.  Just  here  let  me  say, 
however,  that  I  would  not  have  you  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  regard  lightly 
the  good  old  notion  that  woman  is  entitled  to  respect  only  so  long  as  she  is 
womanly.  I  believe  all  that.  She  is  God's  good  evangel  to  mankind,  and  her 
womanly  modesty  is  her  richest  possession.  She  is  the  home-queen — I  might  say 
the  home-creator — and  in  the  home  she  is  her  true  self.  Her  chief  ambition  should 
be  to  sometime  direct  the  affairs  of  a  happy  home.  But  I  do  not  think  she  should 
beg  or  starve  while  she  is  reaching  this  goal  of  her  life.  Good  men  are  not  so 
abundant  that  a  woman  can  select  a  satisfactory  husband  at  any  time  she  may 
choose.     In  the  meantime  how  shall  she  occupy  her  time? 

In  other  times  women  contented  themselves  with  the  small  compensation 
afforded  by  domestic  pursuits,  or  at  best  taught  school  for  only  little  better  pay. 
But  new  conditions  have  increased  the  number  who  desire  to  do  something  and  they 
have  recently  been  turning  toward  business  and  professional  pursuits.  In  the  south 
particularly  they  have  been  slow  to  enter  new  fields.  In  the  north  it  has  not  been 
so  much  the  case,  and  these  women  have  broken  over  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
have  entered  the  stores,  counting  houses,  and  the  offices  of  physicians  and  lawyers. 
They  have  succeeded  notably  as  accountants  and  physicians;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  two  fields  not  only  offer  opportunities  to  women,  but  that  they  invite  in- 
vasion. 

Some  figures  showing  how  women  are  employed  may  assist  in  determining  the 
best  place  to  turn  to  for  employment.  The  figures  I  am  about  to  give  are  approx- 
imately correct,  and  the  comparisons  can  be  safely  regarded  as  perfectly  fair.  I 
have  selected  one  New  England,  one  Western  and  two  Southern  States — Massa- 
chusetts and  Illinois  because  they  show  great  progress  for  women,  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  because  they  show  little  progress  and  interest  us  most.  Of  each 
100  females  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  we  find  that  the  number  engaged  in  the 
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the  professions  (which  includes  teachers)  is  about  7  in  Massachusetts,  11  in  IlHnob, 
and  about  3  in  Georgia  and  North  CaroHna.  In  trade,  by  which  we  mean  mer- 
chants, bookkeepers,  telegraph  operators,  etc.,  the  figures  are  9  for  Massachusetts, 
10  for  IlHnois,  1  for  Georgia  and  less  than  1  for  North  Carolina.  In  manufactories 
(which  includes  the  large  number  in  textile  mills  and  clothing  factories;,  we  find  52 
in  Massachusetts,  27  in  Illinois,  12  in  North  Carolina,  and  8  in  Georgia,  When  the 
conditions  existing  in  these  different  States  are  considered  this  is  not  at  first  sight  a 
bad  showing.  But  let  us  look  a  little  further.  These  figures  account  for  nearly  all 
the  women  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  except  those  engaged  in  domestic  service. 
This  last  occupation  employs  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  all  sections  of 
this  country,  so  they  can  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  But  the  others?  There  are 
only  a  few  in  the  north  and  a  great  many  in  the  south.  They  are  doing  something. 
What  is  it?  They  are  in  the  fields.  Out  of  100  females  Massachusetts  sends  to 
her  fields  and  fisheries  almost  none — the  7uiinber  being  1  in  SOO;  Illinois  sends  7  in 
100;  North  Carolina  sends  48  in  100;  and  Georgia  44  in  100.  But,  you  say,  the 
large  negro  population  south  accounts  for  this.  It  does  not  by  a  good  deal.  In 
North  Carolina  there  are  probably  less  than  600  white  women  engaged  in  commer- 
cial or  trade  pursuits;  about  3,000  are  engaged  in  the  professions,  and  this  includes 
some  2,500  teachers;  there  are  about  12,000  employed  in  factories;  a7id  ynore  than 
20,000  white  women  and  girls  are  working  in  the  fields.  Twenty  thousand  white 
women  raising  cotton  and  corn!  Yet  there  are  not  40  female  physicians  in  the  state. 
There  are  not  20  college  professors,  not  100  bookkeepers,  not  10  journalists,  not 
3,000  teachers,  and  not  a  single  female  dentist  or  lawyer!  Massachusetts  has  15 
female  dentists,  100  college  professors,  and  500  physicians.  Illinois  has  40  dentists, 
over  400  physicians,  and  more  than  30  professors  in  colleges.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  North  Carolina  should  have  as  many  women  in  these  occupations  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  conditions  are  different.  But  these  figures  do  indicate  that 
women  succeed  in  these  fields  in  Massachusetts  and  that  there  is  abundant  room  in 
North  Carolina  for  success  here. 

Women  make  incomparably  better .  teachers  than  men.  This  is  distinctively 
their  field.  Then  why  not  more  female  teachers  in  North  Carolina?  They  make 
excellent  bookkeepers.  Then,  of  the  hundreds  of  bookkeepers'  places  in  the  state  let 
them  claim  their  share.  Women  make  first-class  physicians.  Then  why  not  many 
more  enter  this  noble  calling?  But  somebody  says,  no,  no;  these  are  men's  places, 
and  they  must  not  be  entered  by  women.     The  best  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is 
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man's  business  to  work  in  the  fields.  Men  are  driving  women  from  their  legitimate 
sphere  into  the  fields.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  state  would  suffer  if  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  20,000  white  women  who  are  toiling  in  the  fields  should  step  into 
the  counting  room  and  send  a  like  number  of  men  to  take  their  places  at  the  hoe 
and  the  plow?  Would  humanity  lose  anything  if  an  occasional  poor  pill  driver  were 
put  to  driving  cattle,  and  some  bright,  patient,  sympathetic  woman  take  his  place  in 
the  sick  room?  Would  the  cause  of  education  suffer  if  more  good  women  were 
engaged  in  training  our  children?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
that  answer  suggests  to  the  girls  in  our  schools  and  colleges  that  not  only  the  path 
of  opportunity  but  the  path  of  duty  leads  them  direct  to  these  comparatively  new 
fields.  Women  are  naturally  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  world  will  soon 
kill  the  fossilized  prejudice  that  keeps  them  from  it. 


COMRADES. 


LOUIS   DULL,  '99. 


"Rachel!  Oh,  Rachel!  Where  in  the  world  is  that  child.  I  declare  she  will 
worry  the  very  life  out  of  me  some  day.  There  she  is,  way  down  yonder  by  the 
run  with  Bob  Vivian — good-for-nothing  little  scamp.  He  just  runs  wild  himself 
and  he's  always  coaxing  Rachel  away  from  home.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  I 
will  do  with  her." 

"Rachel!" 

"Yes'm  "  The  brown  head  moved  closer  to  the  black  one  as  if  in  consulta- 
tion, and  a  little  girl  of  about  nine  years  came  running  toward  the  house,  for  as  Miss 
Mary  was  wont  to  say,  "Rachel  could  never  be  persuaded  to  walk  like  a  sensible 
person. ' ' 

Miss  Mary's  wrath  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  before  the  child  reached  her, 
for  she  only  asked  what  had  become  of  her  sun-bonnet  and  sent  her  on  an  errand 
into  the  house.  It  was  usually  thus  with  Miss  Mary's  scoldings,  for  Rachel,  the 
daughter  of  her  only  brother,  was  very  dear  to  her. 

Presently,  her  errand  finished,  Rachel  hurried  off  to  join  her  playmate,  who 
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was  still  waiting  for  her  by  the  branch,  and  the  last  Miss  Mary  saw  of   her  she  was 
just  disappearing  in  the  tall  grass. 

She  flung  herself  down  by  the  recreant  Bob  and  continued  to  build  her  air  cas- 
tles just  where  she  had  left  off. 

"I  don't  ever  expect  to  go  to  school  after  I'm  sixteen." 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  get  married  then,"  said  Bob,  suddenly  sitting  up 
to  watch  the  effect  of  his  question. 

"Yes;  I  rather  think  I  will.  You  ought  to  be  a  doctor,  Bob,  you  are  so  fond 
of  trying  to  make  other  folks  take  medicine!" 

"No,  you  know  that  I  will  never  be  anything  but  an  artist,  like  my  father." 

"Well,  if  that's  all  you  are  going  to  be,  I"  — 

"Rachel  !  come  here  co  your  supper,  this  minute." 

The  physical  demands  of  the  present  shut  out  for  the  time  the  alluring  child- 
hood's future.  And  once  more  Rachel  hurried  away  toward  the  house.  Robert 
Vivian  stood  watching  her  until  she  was  safe  within,  and  then  turning,  went  across 
the  bridge  to  his  father's  house  near  by. 

These  two,  the  orphaned  neice  of  Miss  Mary  Weatherly,  and  Robert  Vivian, 
the  son  of  an  eccentric  artist,  had  been  constant  playmates  and  staunch  comrades 
in  their  childish  joys  and  disasters  almost  from  babyhood.  But  their  friendship  was 
soon  to  be  rudely  disturbed. 

The  next  morning  when  Rachel  awoke  she  was  conscious  of  an  unusual  stir  in 
the  house,  and  prssently  a  servant  came  in  to  tell  her  that  her  aunt  was  very  ill. 
Before  the  week  was  out  Miss  Weatherly  was  buried  near  the  old  church  in  the 
village,  and  Rachel  was  taken  to  New  York  to  live  with  her  uncle. 

Again  it  is  summer,  and  the  village  folk  of  Linton  gossip  in  the  early  twilight. 
Robert  Vivian,  now  a  fine,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  strides  along  heedless  of  the 
way,  his  mind  strangely  filled  with  the  events  of  the  past.  Almost  unconsciously 
he  bent  his  way  along  the  familiar  road  to  the  old  Weatherly  house.  Loitering 
along  by  the  branch  he  came  to  the  old  bridge,  the  scene  of  so  many  consultations 
with  his  playmate  Rachel.  Here  he  came  upon  a  tall  dark-haired  girl.  She  was 
leaning  over  the  railing.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  interruption  and  passed  on :  but 
something  familiar  in  her  attitude  prompted  him  to  look  back.  She  had  turned 
around  and  a  pair  of  well-known  brown  eyes  were  bent  upon  him. 
"Rachel  !" 
"Bob  !" 
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"It  is  small  wonder  that  I  should  have  been  thinking  of  our  childish  pranks 
when  your  mischievous  spirit  was  so  near,"  said  Bob. 

There  they  sat  and  talked  of  all  that  had  happened  since  their  last  meeting, 
Rachel  spoke  of  her  gay  life  in  New  York,  an  how  she  had  been  careless  until  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  self-examination,  which  come  to  us  all,  her  conscience  had 
cried  out  against  the  useless  life  that  she  was  leading,  and  she  had  determined  to 
become  a  trained  nurse. 

"And  what  about  the  assurance  that  you  gave  me,  the  last  time  we  were  here, 
that  you  would  finish  your  education  with  the  conclusive  bliss  of  matrimony  ?"  asked 
Bob.  I  hadn't  the  courage  then  to  ask  your  permission  to  be  the  other  party  to 
that  transaction,  but  I  predict  that  I  will  be  brave  some  day." 

"It  is  a  trifle  late  for  that,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  as  I  am  beginning  my  nineteenth 
year  this  very  minute." 

"Never  mind,  Rachel,  I  will  try  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
return  to  an  early  ideal." 

"It  is  getting  late,"  said  Rachel  rising;  "come  home  to  tea  with  me;  my  cousin 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  you."  And  Rachel's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  thought 
that  to-night  they  would  not  hear  her  aunt's  peremptory  summons. 

They  passed  together  up  the  well-known  path  from  the  branch,  and  Bob  spoke 
with  loving  enthusiasm  of  his  art  and  of  his  plans  for  the  future.  '  *  I  am  going  to 
take  my  father  to  New  York,"  said  he,  "and  go  to  work  there  in  good  earnest. 
You  see  I  have  not  swerved  from  my  purpose.  Some  day,  when  we  meet  in  New 
York,  I  will  show  you  a  sketch  of  our  last  meeting  down  there  by  the  branch,  ten 
years  ago.  I  did  it  last  year  in  Paris. ' '  Together  they  passed  through  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  door  and  were  lost  to  view  within. 

Years  passed.  Hard  work  had  brought  to  Robert  Vivian,  artist,  a  taste  of  suc- 
cess and  recognition  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  nurse  Rachael's  skill  had  eased 
the  suffering  of  many  a  dying  soul.  They  did  not  often  meet;  their  lives  were  too 
busy  for  that,  but  their  friendship  was  as  pure  and  strong  as  it  was  deep,  and  each 
delighted  in  the  success  of  the  other. 

It  was  a  cold,  snowy  night  and  each  gust  of  wind  blew  the  blinding  sleet  into 
the  faces  of  pedestrians,  Robert  Vivian  scarcely  noticed  the  gale  as  he  hastened 
along  clasping  a  flat  parcel  under  his  arm.  His  face  was  fairly  illumined  with  one 
happy  thought.     He  was  going  to  remind  Racharel  of  his  threat. 

"  Mr.  Vivian!     Hello,  Mr.  Vivian!     Wait  till  I  can  git  acrost,  I  wanter  see  you." 
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The  child  was  a  waif  whom  Bob  had  painted  several  times.  He  started  across, 
dodging  among  the  moving  vehicles.  He  had  almost  reached  Bob's  side  when  a 
carriage  came  dashing  around  the  corner.  Amid  the  din  the  child  did  not  see  it 
although  it  was  close  upon  him.  Bob  saw  his  danger,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  child  was  uninjured,  but  Bob  had  slipped,  striking 
his  head  upon  the  curb-stone,  and  lay  senseless. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  asked,  two  day's  later,  as  we  awoke  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 
"I  was  going  somewhere,"  and  as  his  eyes  fell  on  a  picture  of  two  children  amid 
the  tall  grass  by  a  stream,  "where  did  you  get  Rachel's  picture  ?  I  must  take  it  to 
her.  I  promised  to  come  last  night,  and  she  won't  understand.  Let  me  go.  I 
can^t  wait  !     You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying  !     Rachel  !" 

A  tall  nurse,  with  dark  brown  hair,  came  in  just  fn  time  to  hear  him  call.  She 
came  quickly  up  to  the  bedside  and  stooping,  said,  "Here  I  am,  Bob,  what  is  it?" 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  for  a  moment  into  hers;  his  lips  parted  in  a 
smile,  and  he  said,  sofdy,  "Oh,  W you're  here,  it's  all  right." 


THE  STUDENTS'   CONFERENCE  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  against  which  the  Young  W^omen's  Christian 
Association  in  our  Southern  colleges  has  to  contend  is  the  fact  that  individual  Asso- 
ciations and  people  generally  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  the 
great  work  which  it  is  doing  among  the  students  of  the  world,  and  hence  have  litde 
enthusiasm  for  it. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  hindrance  can  be  overcome  is  by  some  plan  of  mutual 
information  among  the  individual  Associations.  For  the  past  several  years  this  plan 
has  been  delightfully  realized  in  the  Students'  Conferences  held  each  year  in  Ashe, 
ville,  N.  C. ,  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

There,  not  only  do  the  representatives  of  the  Associations  of  the  South  meet  to 
exchange  suggestions  and  encouragement  concerning  their  own  work,  but  they  have 
also  the  privilege  of  coming  into  touch  with  the  leading  Christian  Associations,  both 
North  and  South. 
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Our  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize  that  new  zeal  for  the  work  is  the  result  of 
these  few  days  in  Asheville,  and  in  the  last  year  the  attendance  has  increased  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  women. 

It  seems  that  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  chosen  for  these  meetings  of  prayer 
than  the  city  of  Asheville,  lifted  as  it  were,  above  the  level  commonplace,  stand- 
ing there  among  the  evidences  of  infinite  power,  the  grand  panorama  of  earth  and 
sky  stretching  away  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  one  feels  as  never  before  the  helplessness 
of  his  human  nature  and  the  all-comprehensive  tenderness  of  his  royal  Father. 

No  one  can  understand  save  by  experience  what  an  inspiration  it  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  company  of  people,  comprising,  as  they  do,  the  strength  and 
hope  of  our  Southern  land,  gathered  there  from  far  and  near,  intent  upon  one  com- 
mon purpose. 

To  be  with  them  morning  after  morning  in  their  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  plans 
for  strengthening  their  work;  to  be  with  them  again  upon  their  afternoon  outings, 
a  band  of  light-hearted,  gladsome  women;  and  yet  again,  as  they  meet  in  little  com- 
panies for  their  vesper  service  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  to  any  one. 

Throughout  the  long  day,  among  all  that  varying  company,  one  is  able  to  catch 
no  glimpse  of  anger,  or  malice;  to  hear  no  haughty  word;  to  see  naught  to  mar  the 
kindly  sisterhood  which  they  enjoy. 


"ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  KIN." 


ELEANOR  WATSON,    '00. 


Wearied  with  the  day's  work,  disheartened  by  lack  of  appreciation,  bowed  down 
with  a  feeling  of  utter  worthlessness  and  despair,  an  artist  wandered  forth  into  the 
cool,  green  fields  at  eventide.  Throwing  himself  down  in  the  soft,  sweet  clover,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  thoughts  that  surged  through  his  almost  maddened  brain. 
The  drone  of  the  bees  seemed  to  chant  his  own  melancholy,  the  soft  winds  to  mur- 
mur his  own  soul  sickness.  But,  hark!  above  it  all  there  arises  a  girl's  soft  voice — 
one  of  those  warm,  sweet  voices  that  clothes  every thmg  about  one  in  a  gauze  of 
pink,  and  through  which  the  world  is  seen  in  softened  tints.  At  a  little  distance 
from  him  he  sees  a  young  girl  standing  by  a  wall  and  gathering  from  the  blushing 
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tree  above  her  the  sweet,  pink  apple  blossoms.  How  full  of  life  and  hope!  Her 
joyousness  bubbles  out  in  flights  of  song,  and  as  she  moves  on  toward  her  home  she 
is  unconscious  of  the  peace  she  has  given  to  a  tired  soul. 

Pressing  his  face  to  the  cool  clover,  the  winds  and  trees  seem  to  whisper  another 
song — now  a  song  of  hope.  With  new  life  he  returns  to  his  work.  Some  months 
later  a  picture  in  one  of  the  great  art  galleries  is  attracting  crowds  of  people.  Every 
one  feels  that  through  those  tints  the  soul  of  a  man  has  spoken  to  the  souls  of  his 
fellow  men,  but  no  one  except  the  author  of  the  picture  knows  the  story  of  Hope. 

A  tired  daughter  of  labor  wanders  into  this  gallery  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 
Homely  and  heavy-hearted,  life  seems  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Sit- 
ting before  the  great  picture,  her  whole  being  is  filled  with  the  hope  it  seems  to  speak. 

Moved  by  this  one  touch  of  nature,  her  loneliness  is  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
kinship  with  all  the  world,  and  she  goes  out  filled  with  new  life  and  hope — softened 
in  life's  pleasures,  strengthened  in  its  distress. 
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LIVES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  NORTH  CAROLINIANS, 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  SPEECHES. 


COLLECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY 

W.    J.    PEELE, 

A  Member  of  the  Raleigh  Bar. 


Davis,    Macon,    Murphy,    Gaston,    Badger,    Swain,    Ruflfin,    Bragg, 
Graham,  Moore,  Pettigrew,  Pender,  Ramseur,  Grimes,  Hill. 


I^et  us  pass  not  through  the  earth  so  fair 

Leaving  no  witness  the  truth  to  bear, 

That  we've  lived  and  loved  and  labored  here. 


RALEIGH: 
1898. 


In  this  volume  Mr.  Peele  has  begun  a  work  which  may  bring  our  young  folks 
in  touch  with  their  forefathers  and  in  so  doing  he  renders  loyal  service  to  his  State. 

Beginning  with  Clark's  sketch  of  Davie  and  ending  with  D.  H.  Hill's  noble 
defence  of  "The  Old  South,"  we  have  a  history  of  North  Carolina  which  for  style 
and  versatility  has  no' equal.  It  is  a  book  which  our  wise  teachers  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  students.  From  the  coast  to  the  western  slope  of  our  mountains,  young 
men  and  women  of  each  section  v/ill  gather  inspiration  from  the  lives  of  men  who 
were  neighbors  to  the  old  folks  at  home. 

The  first  sketch  comes  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Walter  Clark  who  today  is  the 
most  fluent,  the  most  prolific,  the  most  scholarly  writer  living  in  our  state.  His 
contribution  is  a  life  of  William  R.  Davie,  the  father  of  our  State  University. 
Though  Davie  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  South  Carolina  he  gave  the  best 
years  of  a  brilliant  life  to  North  Carolina.  He,  as  soldier,  patriot,  scholar,  diplo- 
mat, commanding  homage  in  every  sphere,  belongs  to  North  Carolina.  His  labors 
were  hers,  her  honors  were  his,  till  age  and  sorrow  forbade  further  service.  When 
nominated  for  Congress  in  1803  he  would  make  no  canvass  and  was  defeated.     The 
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charge  against  him  was  that  he  was  "an  aristocrat."  Those  who  watch  our  poHti- 
cal  and  educational  campaigns  of  today,  say  with  Emerson:  "Every  man  is  a  quota- 
tion from  all  his  ancestors."  This  defeat,  financial  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife 
caused  Davie  to  move  to  South  Carolina.  Upon  his  tomb  a  long  epitaph  tells  of 
the  victories  he  won,  of  the  laurels  he  wore,  and  closes  with  these  words:  "He  was 
born  in  Edinboro  (an  error)  and  died  in  South  Carolina."  No  reference  is  made 
to  his  having  at  any  time  been  in  North  Carolina. 

As  we  turn  from  one  to  another  of  these  fathers,  we  say  "Verily  there  were 
giants  in  the  land"  and  Macon  was  king  of  them  all.  There  are  two  short  sketches 
of  his  life,  the  one  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  his  "Thirty  Years  View,"  the  other  by 
Mr.  Macon's  personal  friend  and  executor,  VVeldon  N.  Edwards.  These,  particu- 
larly that  of  Benton,  throw  a  light  upon  "the  last  of  the  Romans,"  as  Jefferson 
called  Macon,  which  is  not  furnished  by  writers  of  home  tradition.  From  the  latter 
we  hear  much  of  his  idyosyncracies,  and  have  had  the  light  turned  on  the  rough 
edges.  While  admiring  his  capacity  and  above  all  his  honesty,  we  have  regretted 
that  the  oddities  were  cultivated  and  that  the  rough  edges  had  not  been  smoothed. 
In  these  sketches  the  genial  gentleman  appears  and  we  find  that  the  sage,  the  peo- 
ple's friend  was  not  the  uncouth,  poorly  dressed  man  of  our  conceptions. 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  paper  which  should  tell  all  of  his  patriotic  deeds,  yet  one 
action  far  reaching  in  National  importance  should  not  be  passed  even  in  a  short 
review.  He  was  at  twenty  years  of  age  a  student  at  Princeton,  when  the  South 
became  a  battle  field.  He  left  college  and  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  serving 
without  pay,  under  General  Greene.  He  endured  the  hardships  of  that  campaign 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  army's  wretchedness  was  at  its  height,  when  he  received  a 
summons  from  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  calling  him  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  which,  without  his  knowledge,  he  had  been  elected  from  Warren  County.  He 
refused  to  go  and  when  questioned  by  Greene  concerning  this  unusual  conduct, 
Macon  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  faces  of  the  British  but  had  never  seen  their 
backs  and  that  he  intended  to  stay  till  he  did.  Greene  was  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand a  man  of  this  material  and  working  upon  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  countn,-,  he 
induced  Macon  to  obey  the  governor's  summons.  When  he  represented  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  needy  condition  of  the  army,  that  body  promptly  sent  supplies 
which  enabled  Greene  to  turn  upon  Cornwallls,  fight  him,  drive  him  back.  Then 
came  the  battle  of  Guilford,  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis,  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
Benton  says:   "The  battle  of  Guilford  put  that  capture  into  Washington's  hands  and 
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thus  Guilford  and  Yorktovvn  became  connected;  and  the  philosophy  of  history- 
shows  their  dependence  and  the  lesser  event  was  father  to  the  greater."  Macon 
would  accept  no  office  except  from  the  people.  He  twice  refused  the  office  of  Post 
Master  General  but  did  not  decline  to  serve  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  then  a  position 
without  pecuniary  return. 

When  Davie  and  Macon  were  assuming  the  toga  virilis  and  were  arming  them- 
selves to  fight  their  country's  foreign  foe,  Archibald  D.  Murphy  was  born,  in  1777 
— Murphy,  the  defender  of  the  children  and  of  the  State  against  their  most  potent 
enemy,  Ignorance.  He  is  called  the  father  of  the  Common  School  and  it  were  well 
for  us  if  he  had  had  no  other  child.  He  divided  his  affections  among  three  great 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  State.  They  were  the  Common  Schools, 
Internal  Improvement,  and  a  History  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  two  were  prac- 
tically as  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  people  as  was  Locke's  "Grand  Model" 
of  the  previous  century.  His  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  Common  School 
was  noble  in  conception,  evincing  the  great  heart  of  the  author,  but  too  much  was 
required,  viz:  That  the  State  should  maintain  as  well  as  instruct  the  deserving 
children  of  the  needy.  The  ideal,  however,  had  been  held  up,  and  though  thirty- 
five  years  passed  before  we  had  any  showing  of  common  school  work,  yet  the  spirit 
of  Murphy  inspired  the  workers  and  today  his  name  is  revered  in  the  school  room 
of  North  Carolina's  intelligent  teachers  and  they  will  tell  the  story  of  his  life  to  their 
pupils. 

His  plan  for  internal  improvements  was  quite  as  exhaustive  of  the  State's 
revenue  and  came  to  naught.  When  he  conceived  the  intention  of  writing  his 
history  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  love  North  Carolina  and  love  her  the  more  because 
so  much  injustice  has  been  done  her.  We  want  some  great  stimulus  to  put  us  well 
into  motion  and  induce  us  to  waive  little  jealousies,  and  combine  in  one  general 
march  to  one  great  purpose."  "To  waive  little  jealousies."  Heed  and  remember 
the  warning  of  a  patriot,  oh!  men  of  North  CaroHna!  Since  his  day,  "little  jeal- 
ousies" have  grown  big  and  our  great  enemy,  Ignorance,  has  grown  fat  feeding 
upon  them. 

His  history,  like  every  conception  of  his,  was  to  be  a  work  of  magnitude.  If 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  North  Carolina  would  have  had  a  spokesman 
worthy  of  her  and  she  would  have  taken  her  rightful  place  of  honor  before  the 
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world.      He  had  but  begun  the  task  when  health  and  fortune  failed  him  and   litera- 
ture is  poorer  for  the  want  of  his  contribution. 

For  his  very  failure  we  love  him,  yet  we  see  that  by  scattering  his  forces,  Judge 
Murphy  lost  the  opportunity  to  build  for  himself  enduring  fame.  The  consumation 
of  any  one  of  his  three  great  schemes  would  have  been  a  monument  more  lasting 
than  marble  or  granite.  The  keynote  of  his  li^e  was  love  of  North  Carolina  yet  his 
resting  place  in  the  quiet  church-yard  of  Hillsboro  is  still  unmarked,  while  shafts 
are  arising  to  the  memory  of  men  no  more  worthy  of  the  State's  gratitude. 

While  in  the  Piedmont,  Murphy  was  training  in  the  school  of  Galvanism, 
Gaston,  two  years  younger,  down  in  loyal  old  Newbern  was  being  fitted  for  life  by 
the  gentler,  but  no  less  wise  admonitions  of  his  Roman  Catholic  mother.  Taught 
in  such  different  schools,  the  lives  of  these  two  men  illustrate  the  fact  that  not  the 
kind  of  creed,  but  the  kind  of  living  makes  the  man. 

The  world  knows  Gaston  as  3  statesman,  but  his  greater  greatness  all  do  not 
know.  It  was  his  child-like  faith  in  Christ.  Judge  William  H.  Battle  in  his  sketch 
has  wisely  emphasized  this  characteristic.  Gaston's  dying  words  ring  clear  and 
strong  in  testimony  of  the  Truth. 

As  of  Gaston,  so  of  Badger,  men  need  not  be  reminded  that  in  reading  his  life 
they  will  come  to  know  a  giant.  Governor  Graham's  tribute  to  Badger  is  most 
valuable  perhaps  to  the  young  reader  as  a  clear  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  our  Civil  War.  It  is  written  without  bitterness,  in  the  dignity  of  truth  tempered 
with  judgment.  Mr.  Badger,  like  almost  every  wise  son  of  North  Carolina,  opposed 
secession;  but  he,  like  his  co- workers,  espoused  the  cause  when  isolation  forced  the 
State  into  union  with  the  Confederacy.  When  the  end  came,  as  he  foretold  it 
would  come,  in  defeat,  he  was  spared  the  sorrow  of  realizing  the  gloom  and  the 
desolation  of  his  well  loved  State. 

Vance  tells  of  Swain's  boyhood  among  the  mountains;  of  his  student  life  and 
its  completion  when  he  went  home  "with  a  license  in  his  pocket  and  a  sweetheart  in 
his  eye;"  how  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  at  twenty-eight,  gover- 
nor of  the  State  at  thirty-one,  and  president  of  the  University  at  thirty-five,  of  his 
heroic  struggles  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  learning  upon  our  high  altar,  while  the 
light  of  the  Confederacy  grew  dim;  of  the  years  after  the  surrender  when  the  worst 
came  to  our  State;  how  the  University  was  closed  and  the  light  was  out. 

Governor  Graham's  pen  delights  us  in  his  sketch  of  Rufifin.  Except  Graham 
and  Badger,  R.uffin  was  probably  the  most  honored  son  of  the  State  and   beyond 
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the  State  limits  he  has  received  higher  tributes  even  than  they.  Graham  says: 
"His  opinions  liave  been  cited  with  approbation  in  American  Courts,  both  State 
and  National,  by  eminent  legal  authors  and  in  the  judicial  deliberations  of  West 
minster  Hall.  He  was  for  twenty  years  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court;  member  of  the  Legislature,  speaker  of  the  House  in  his  last  term;  bank 
president;  refused  the  United  States  Senatorship;  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State;  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  in  '61; 
a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Convention  of  the  same  year;  the  oldest  trustee  of  the 
University  at  the  time  of  its  downfall  in  '68;  great  in  intellect,  strong  in  will,  stern 
in  his  sense  of  justice.  Judge  Rufifin  has  had  no  superior  as  a  jurist  and  few  equals 
as  a  man  of  pure  and  beautiful  life. 

Mr.  Pulaski  Cowper,  in  an  informal  way,  tells  of  Governor  Bragg' s  life  which 
will  interest  many  from  a  personal  recollection  of  the  men  and  times.  The  Bragg 
and  Dockery  campaign  and  that  of  Bragg  and  Gilmer  remind  us  that  history  repeats 
itself.  In  the  latter  we  see  that  even  the  school  fund  was  a  bone  of  contention.  Mr. 
Gilmer  said  "he  was  charged  with  having  voted  to  distribute  the  school  fund 
according  to  a  white  instead  of  a  federal  basis,"  which  certainly  seemed  the  only 
justice  at  that  time,  since  upon  a  federal  basis  the  children  of  the  east  vv'ould  have 
received  many  times  the  amount  given  to  the  west  where  the  slaves  were  few. 

It  is  as  Mr.  Peele  says:  "No  great  man  needs  to  be  bolstered  up  with  compli- 
ments. ' '  A  mere  list  of  the  positions  filled  by  Governor  Graham  tells  of  the  exal- 
tation which  was  his  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  and  of  the  United  States  Senate,  governor  of  the  State, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  again  member  of  the  State  legislature,  member  of  the  Con- 
federate senate,  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  '65,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
sit,  presided  over  the  Convention  in  Raleigh  in  '68,  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  declined  the  mission  of  Spain 
while  secretary  of  the  navy,  he  sent  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan  and  so  opened  that 
country  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year  the  navy  department 
sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Mr.  Graham  resigned  from 
the  cabinet  when  nominated  by  the  Whigs  to  the  vice-presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
General  Scott.  He  opposed  secession,  and  urged  the  people  to  yield  obedience  to 
authority  when  Lincoln  was  elected.  When  only  a  choice  of  evils  was  left  he 
yielded,  but  still  urged  upon  North  Carolina  the  wisdom  of  keeping  her  fortunes  in 
her  own  hands  rather  than  cast  her  lot  with  the  Confederacy.     No  lesson  to   be 
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taught  the  young  is  more  needful  than  that  they  shall  learn  how  these  men  of  North 
Carolina  thought  in  '60  and  '61.  Why  they  thought  as  they  did;  and  why  they 
came  later  to  espouse  the  cause  which  they  had  condemned  as  unwise;  why  they 
cheerfully  laid  their  own  and  their  children's  lives  upon  the  State's  altar,  foreseeing 
the  sacrifice;  and  how  sweet  is  the  odor  of  incense  from  that  sacrifice  to  all  true 
southern  hearts. 

The  tribute  of  the  talented  Ed  Graham  Haywood  to  his  friend,  B.  F.  Moore,  is 
more  satisfying  as  a  study  of  fine  English  than  as  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Moore.  However, 
he  fittingly  portrays  a  noble  character,  that  of  a  single  hearted  man  of  deep  convic- 
tions and  of  great  wisdom  who  could  not  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  as  he  saw 
it  clear  cut  before  him.  The  extract  from  his  will,  which  Mr.  Peele  reproduces,  is 
both  eloquent  and  pathetic.  Knowing  that  his  own  generation  judged  him  harshly 
for  his  stand  during  the  war  he  turned  to  posterity  for  justice.  It  has  been  rendered. 
Mr.  Moore  would  not  enter  political  Hfe  and  his  fame  as  a  leader  of  thought  is  more 
permanent  because  of  its  independence  of  oflicial  glamour.  To  the  lay  reader  his 
argument  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Will  appeals  most  strongly  for  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  his  opinion.      Lawyers  say  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal  lore. 

No  young  person  who  takes  up  the  book  will  fail  to  read  of  our  soldiers:  Of 
Pettigrew,  Pender,  Ramseur,  Grimes  and  Hill.  To  read  of  these  is  to  read  of  the 
war  from  first  to  last  for  at  what  time  or  place  from  Bethel  to  Appomattox  was  the 
North  Carolinian  absent?  When  was  he  not  foremost  at  the  post  of  duty?  Where 
was  he  not  last  to  leave  when  danger  threatened?  To  do  and  then  to  die  has  ever 
been  his  lot  and  no  man  proclaimed  his  heroism. 

Of  these  tributes,  the  most  spirited  perhaps  is  that  of  General  William  R.  Cox 
to  the  memory  of  Ramseur.  The  most  graceful  is  to  Pender  by  his  comrade  in 
arms,  Judge  W.  A.  Montgomery,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  only  contribution  to 
the  book  from  the  hand  of  a  woman  is  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer's  sketch  of  Pettigrew. 
To  the  gallant  Grimes  Major  H.  A.  London  pays  loving  and  deserving  homage. 
Ex-Judge  A.  C.  Avery  writes  of  the  Christian  soldier,  D.  H.  Hill. 

Mr.  Peele  deserves  great  credit  for  the  collection  of  portraits  which  beautify  the 
book  and  greatly  add  to  its  value.  They  are  half  tone  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  original  portraits  by  Brown  and  others.  Two  are  from  the  canvasses  of 
Randall,  those  of  Macon  and  Grimes. 

Mr.  Peele  has  written  an  introduction  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  a  brief 
summary  of  causes  and  effects  in  our  State  and   National  governments   from   their 
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foundation  to  the  present  time.  At  the  doors  of  England  and  of  Anglo- maniacs  he 
lays  all  the  ills  which  have  befallen  us  in  the  South.  It  may  not  be  unfair  to  say  that 
his  views  of  history  has  embittered  him  against  some  sections  of  our  country.  Our 
enemies  might  call  him  narrow.  While  one  wishes  that  the  world  might  listen  to 
the  grand  sweet  song  of  life  in  North  Carolina  in  the  long  ago,  the  thought  comes 
that  Mr.  Peele  predicts  truly  in  saying  that  the  book  will  not  circulate  widely  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  There  is  too  much  of  local  color  for  that,  but  no  North 
Carolina  home  or  school  library  should  be  without  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians."  Annie  G.  Randall. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  management   congratulates    itself   upon    offering   to   the 

Out  Contributed     readers  of  this  number  four  such  valuable  and  interesting  articles 

Articles.  as  those  written  by  Capt.  W.  Murdock  Wiley,  of  Salisbury,  Mr. 

T.  M.  Robertson,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  at 

Washington  City,    and  by  Mrs.    W.    G.    Randall,    and  Miss  Alice  H.    Bruere,  of 

Greensboro. 

Captain  Wiley's  article  giving  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Waldensian 
Colony  in  Burke  County  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  local  North  Carolina  history. 
These  articles  will  be  contributed  by  various  writers  throughout  the  State.  The 
next  article  in  this  series  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Adelaide  Fries  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Moravian  Settlement." 

Mr.  Robertson  in  his  suggestive  article  deals  interestingly  with  the  great  question, 
How  can  a  woman  best  earn  her  living? 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Randall's  review  of  "The  Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians" 
will  make  our  readers  anxious  to  examine  Mr.  W.  J.  Peele' s  new  book,  which  is  a 
very  valuable  and  unique  addition  to  North  Carolina  literature. 

Miss  A.  H.  Bruere,  of  our  College  Faculty,  travelled  in  Europe,  last  summer 
and  in  her  bright  and  sympathetic  article  on  "The  Land  of  Scott"  she  has  kindly 
shared  with  her  friends  the  pleasures  of  her  trip  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Each  article  will  interest  the  general  reader,  and  we  hope  to  publish  other  contri- 
butions from  those  writers. 
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The  leading  article  in  the  next  number  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  T. 
Winston,  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  on  the  subject  of,  "The  Higher 
Education  of  Women."  The  next  number  will  also  contain  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Normal  grounds,  on  the  subject  of 
"Horticulture — What  other  States  are  doing  for  it  and  what  North  Carolina  ought 
to  do."  We  also  hope  to  give  a  synopsis  at  least  of  a  lecture  which  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  is  to  deliver  at  the  College  Friday  night, 
March  10. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make  The  Stae  Normal  Magazine  not 
only  a  means  of  communication  between  present  and  former  students  of  the  College, 
but  also  a  publication  of  recognized  literary  merit,  representative  of  the  life,  the 
vigor,  and  the  ideals  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  In  its  efforts  to 
this  end  it  hopes  to  have  the  co-operation  and  support  of  every  loyal  daughter  of 
the  Institution. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  conduct  of  others  is  a  reflection  of  our 
The  Blessing  own  toward  them.     How  much  happier,  therefore,  is  the  woman 

of  Cheerfulness.  who  learns  to  forget  her  troubles,  and  not  to  wear  the  whole 
burden  of  her  life  in  her  face. 

Again,  what  good  does  it  do  to  be  woe-be-gone?  Is  a  trouble  lightened  by  con- 
stantly brooding  upon  it  ?  Is  a  woman  more  successful  because  of  her  long  face, 
her  meanings,  and  her  groanings  ?  Are  we  more  ready  to  welcome  the  person  who 
is  wholly  occupied  with  her  own  woes,  or  the  one  who  remembers  some  of  her 
blessings  ? 

One  of  the  noblest  of  woman's  special  functions,  is  that  of  comforting  the  dis- 
tressed, and  none  is  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  College  women  should  remember 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  some  world-worn  soul  before  their  consolation  can 
be  effective,  for  among  themselves  there  are,  as  really  as  elsewhere,  distress  and 
want  of  sympathy.  If  we  do  not  know  of  any  special  person  in  need  of  consolation, 
the  more  need  for  a  cheerful  countenance  and  kindly  thought.  There  is  never  a 
danger  of  wasting  them,  for  we  cannot  know  which  of  those  we  meet  are  in  distress. 

Independence  is  one  of  the  strongest  boasts  of  our  college  life,  and  rightfully  so, 
but  is  there  not  a  danger  there  ?  We  become  so  absorbed  in  our  own  pursuits,  so 
centered  in  thought  upon  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  help  those  who  work  beside  us.     To  encourage  them   and  brighten  their 
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way.  We  do  not  even  see  that  they  need  encouragement.  And  again,  when  things 
go  wrong  we  are  too  depressed  ourselves  to  think  of  cheering  others. 

It  is  right  and  best  to  strive  toward  some  high  ideal,  but  let  us  not  forget  our 
highest  mission,  to  beautify  the  lives  of  others.  And  who  can  calculate  the  worth  of 
a  smile  and  a  pleasant  greeting  to  a  tired  soul.  If  it  cost  an  effort — the  result  is 
worth  a  sacrifice. 

Why  should  we  be  so  self-centered,  so  bent  upon  our  own  plans,  when  we  con- 
sider how  small  a  part  of  God's  all-comprehending  universe  we  are,  and  how  futile 
our  purposes  against  His  will.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  greatest  or  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  to  reach  the  goal  of  our  ambition. 

"What  matter  I  or  they. 
Mine  or  another's  day. 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  szveeter  vtade?^^ 


**  Getting"  Along  in  "  'Tis  not  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  fame,  nor  state, 

the  Woi'Id/^  But  'get  up  and  get'  that  makes  men  great." 

If  erudition  had  been  included  in  the  category  with  wealth, 
power,  fame  and  state,  it  seems  to  us  the  proverb  would  have  been  more  complete, 
for  of  all  burdens  weighing  heavily  upon  those  who  would  be  useful  and  great,  a 
collection  of  "mummies  and  dead  men's  bones"  in  the  shape  of  unused  knowledge 
is  the  greatest.  Much  of  this  foreign  matter  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  "so- 
called'  '  higher  branches. 

With  what  a  sense  of  immeasurable  superiority  does  the  miss  of  fifteen,  who  is 
"taking  French,"  look  down  on  her  inelegant  companion,  who  is  studying  Arith- 
metic, drawing  similar  comparisons  between  Rhetoric  and  Geography.  And  what 
is  the  end  of  all  her  care  ?  When  she  undertakes  "getting  along  in  the  world,"  she 
finds  herself  hampered  :  and,  unwilling  to  do  as  David  did,  when  he  cast  away  the 
armour,  which  he  had  not  proved,  she  becomes  a  captive  in  the  conglomerate 
meshes  of  the  "higher  branches,"  and  an  easy  prey  for  any  Philistine.  She  would 
have  preferred  Saul's  armour  and  helmet  of  brass,  but  David  chose  what  he  could 
use  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom. 

What  a  picture  of  manly  strength  and  beauty  he  was  as  "he  took  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in  a  shep- 
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herd's  bag,  which  he  had  with  him  ; — and  his  sHng  was  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  drew 
near  to  the  Philistine." 

Slaying  GoHaths — that  is,  doing  what  others  fear  to  do,  making  the  first  breach 
in  the  phalanx  of  some  evil  oppressing  our  fellowmen — is  the  greatest  need  in  any 
age.  And  he  who  does  it,  must  not  be  hampered  by  any  strange  armour,  but  must 
do  it  with  weapons  entirely  his  own. 

Since  all  knowledge  of  the  events  taking  place  in  the 
An  Athletic  Association*     world  about  us  comes  to  us  through  physical  excitations, 

it  is  vastly  important  that  we  train  our  bodies  as  assidu- 
ously as  our  minds.  In  all  our  colleges  this  fact  is  being  recognized  and  conse- 
quently a  step  forward  in  athletics  is  being  made.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made 
through  these  columns  to  arouse  in  the  students  a  greater  zeal  for  physical  develop- 
ment. However  nothing  definite  was  accomplished.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  year 
that  the  class  of  1900  has  taken  steps  to  organize  an  athletic  association  which  will 
be  open  for  membership  to  the  entire  student  body. 

Let  all  the  girls  take  an  interest  in  this  new  movement  and  make  the  organization 
a  success  and  our  students  will  grow  stronger,  physically  and  mentally  I 

European  travelers  tell  us  that  there  are  signs  in  Switzerland  that 
*' Ain't  It  So ?'^  read,  "English  and  American  taught  here."  The  American 
Yankee  tourist  is  apt  to  stop  before  it  with  an  amazed  "Dew  tell!" 
while  his  Southern  compatriot  asks;  "What  do  you  reckon  it  means  ?" 

Simply  this;  English  in  its  pure  state  and  Engligh  plus  American  idoms  or  slang. 

To  whom  do  we  owe  the  many  eccentricities  of  speech  that  have  caused  the 
separate  American  language? 

Alas,  we  fear  that  many  of  them  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  impressionable 
school  girl  who  describes  the  ocean  as  "Dead  cute,"  and  her  "Last  mash"  as  a 
"Perfectly  grand  sport!" 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cut  out  all  the  Chimniie  Faddin  and  Yellow  Kidisms  of  our 
daily  speech.  Conversation  would  be  a  rather  slow  affair  and  lose  much  of  its 
piquancy  if  we  did  so,  and  the  cable  cars  will  not  wait  for  us  to  say,  "Let  us  hasten 
across  the  street  in  an  undignified  manner"  as  the  Englishwoman  defined   "Scoot." 

But  we  do  think  the  American  girl  would  be  improved  if  she  would  drop  some 
of  the  "perfectly  awful"  expressions  that  fall  daily  from  her  pretty  lips. 
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Much  we  have  stood  and  g,re  standing  but  there  are  some  things  that  "get  the  best 
of  us." 

We  only  sympathize  when  "The  whole  shooting  match  gets  left  at  a  hop,"  we 
encourage  the  girl  who  almost  failed  but  '  'is  hanging  on  to  the  ragged  edge  of 
nothing  by  her  eyelashes,"  we  smile  at  the  fair  maid  who  is  having  an  "awfully 
nice  time,"  but  why,  "by  the  tintype  of  George  Washington,"  must  we  put  up 
with  men  who  are  "perfectly  grand,"  and  girls  who  are  as  "cute  as  a  mule." 

Perfectly  grand  men  are  not  human,  we  should  not  speak  lightly  of  the  super- 
natural, mulish  girls  are  not  attractiv^e  and  the  expression  is  a  libel  on  the  sex. 

Even  a  careless  perusal  of  this  article  will  show  how  disagreeable  slang,  used  in 
abundance  can  sound.  May  it  deter  some  fellow  school  girl  from  a  like  desecration 
of  the  language. 

If  there  "Comes  a  time  some  day"  when  she  is  able  to  study  "Math  and  Zo"  and 
"Ped"  and  call  these  studies  by  their  proper  names,  when  she  can  abstain  from  these 
and  many  similar  obnoxious  expressions,  then  at  the  sight  of  her  will  we,  unlearned, 
rise  up  and  say  in  chorus,    "Oh!  dear  mamma,  buy  me  one." 


ALUMNA    AND    OTHERS. 


Miss  Dion  Griffith  is  at  her  home  in  Arcadia,  N.  C. 
Miss  Madge  Little,  '97,  is  teaching  in  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Miss  Sadie  Huske  is  at  her  home  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Miriam  Stamps  is  visiting  friends  in  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Glee  Winstead,  '98,  is  teaching  near  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Miss  Emma  Spencer,  '00,  is  teaching  near  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
Miss  Pauline  Smallwood  is  at  her  home  in  Washington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Rosa  Bailey,  '00,  is  visiting  friends  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Minnie  Huffman,  '98,  is  teaching  near  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Miss  Bessie  Johnson  has  charge  of  a  school  near  Warsaw,  N.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  Bell  is  spending  this  year  at  her  home  in  Mocksville. 
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Miss  Margaret  McCaull,  '98,  is  visiting  friends  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Miss  Mina  Bynum  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  at  St.  Mary's. 

Miss  Ruth  Sutton,  '95,  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  bank  in  Kinston. 

Miss  Maude  Waddell,  '01,  has  charge  of  a  public  school  near  Asheville. 

Miss  Lily  Boney,  '98,  is  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Duplin  county. 

Miss  Pearl  Griffith  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Marion  Kelly,  '00,  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  in  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mamie  Springs  is  studying  music  at  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Crump,  '01  is  a  student  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Nora  Spinks  is  staying  at  her  home  this  year.  Her  address  is  Albemarle, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Ada  Gudger,  '00,  is  spending  part  of  the  winter  in  Florida,  visiting  friends 
at  Ocala. 

Miss  Olivia  Sutton,  a  former  member  of  '98,  is  matron  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage, 
in  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Misses  Mary  Hinshaw,  Christine  Crawford  and  Alice  Watson  are  spending  the 
year  at  home  in  Winston,   N.  C. 

Misses  Leonora  Cantwell,  Octavia  Boatwright,  Tallulah  de  Rossett,  and  Mary 
Borden,  '00,  are  spending  the  winter  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Julia  Settle,  '00,  is  spending  the  winter  at  the  home  of  her  brother  in  Greens- 
boro, and  is  devoting  her  spare  moments  to  the  study  of  vocal  music. 

Miss  lola  Yates,  '95,  is  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Wake  County 
Teachers'  Association  to  select  books  for  circulating  libraries  for  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

Misses  Sadie  Hanes  and  Susie  MacDonald,  of  the  class  of  '98,  are  taking  post 
graduate  work  in  the  college  this  year,  spending  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  the 
practice  school. 
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Miss  Tempe  Parker  has  accepted  a  position  as  stenographer  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Parker  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Normal  as  she  passed  through  Greensboro  on 
her  way  to  Reidsville. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Mclver  Brown  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Greensboro  visiting 
her  cousin,  Miss  Lizzie  Mclver.  Mrs.  Brown  is  at  present  in  Raleigh  with  her 
husband,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

Miss  Mary  Milam,  '96,  is  assisting  in  the  Latin  Department  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Boddie.  Miss  Milam  is  supposed 
to  be  resting  this  year,  but  the  indications  are  that  she  is  as  busy  as  ever. 


AMONG  OURSELVES. 


Since  Miss  Margaret  Pierce's  return,  the  Senior  class  now  numbers  forty. 

Miss  Florence  Pannil,  '98,  of  Reidsville,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  in  January. 

Miss  Annie  Wiley,  of  Salisbury,  visited  Miss  Eleanor  Watson,  the  first  week  of 
February. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us,  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  of  Winston,  for  a  short  visit 
in  December. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Brown,  of  Winston,  spent  a  week  in  January  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter, Lizzette  Brown. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us  for  few  days  in  January,  Miss  Margaret  McCauU, 
'98,  who  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  The  Magazine. 

Miss  Emily  Austin  succeeds  Miss  Nannie  Combs  as   Dr.    Mclver' s   secretary, 
Miss  Combs  having  accepted  a  position  at  the  Southern  Finishing  Mills. 

Misses  Anna  Martin  and  Mary  Hanes  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
Normal,  visiting  their  sisters  Miss  Carrie  Martin  and  Miss  Sadie  Hanes. 

Mr.  Claxton  talked  to  the  students  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  8.     The 
students  attended  in  good  numbers,  and  as  usual  enjoyed  Mr.  Claxton' s  talk. 
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Miss  Kirkland  spent  part  of  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Raleigh.  Her  niece, 
Miss  Margaret  Crow,  of  Raleigh,  came  back  with  her,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Normal. 

Rev.  Thomas  Smoot,  of  the  Faculty  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  has  been 
with  us  twice  in  our  Sunday  evening  service.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  him 
with  us. 

The  Normal  was  well  represented  at  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at 
New  Orleans.  Miss  Mendenhall,  Dr.  Gove,  and  Mr.  Claxton  attended.  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  was  made  secretary  of  the  association. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Brown  organized  a  "Senior  Quartette."  Recently  he  has  organ- 
ized a  "Freshman  Glee  Club."     We  suppose  he  expects  to  have  inter-class  singing 

matches; — matter  "Up  comes  the  morning." 

* 

Anything  relating  to  the  "good  old  daysbefo'  dewar,"  always  interests  Normal 
people.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  13,  the  Cornelians  were  entertained  by 
"Meh  Lady,"  dramatized  by  Miss  Kate  Davis.     The  evening    was    very  enjoyable. 

Miss  Cora  Crosby,  travelling  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  spent  several  days 
with  us  in  December.  Her  visit  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us  all,  especially  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  members.  The  presence  of  one  so  enthusiastic  over  Association  work 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  the  workers. 

Among  those  who  were  with  us  at  the  time  of  the  visit  from  the  Legislative 
Committee  were  Mr.  Dave  Blair  and  Miss  Daisy  Crutchfield  of  Winston,  Misses 
Florence  Pannill,  '98,  and  Anna  Withers  of  Reidsville,  and  Miss  Mamie  Parker  of 
Graham,  Miss  Kate  Connor  of  Wilson,  and  Capt.  A.  H.  Walters  of  Reidsville. 

Rev.  Howard  Rondthaler  and  wife,  of  Salem,  were  guests  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Sunday,  January  29.  Mr.  Rondthaler  is  the  son  of  Bishop  Rondthaler,  whom  we 
have  always  considered  one  of  our  special  friends,  so  he  was  doubly  welcomed.  On 
Sunday  evening  Mr.  Rondthaler  conducted  the  evening  services  in  the  chapel.  His 
sermon  on  "Service"  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  students. 

For  several  weeks  before  Christmas  a  subduded  excitement  prevailed  among  our 
grave  and  dignified  seniors.  The  cause  of  the  excitement  was  revealed  the  day  we 
left  for  our  homes,  when  the  closs  of  '99  came  forth  wearing  class  pins,  designed  by 
their  president.  Miss  Sue  Porter,  of  Asheville.  On  the  Roman  fasces  is  traced  in 
twisted  wire  '99.  The  pins  are  very  pretty  and  suggestive  of  the  class  motto,  "In 
unity  there  is  strength." 
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The  "Tally-Ho"  is  becoming  very  popular,  especially  since  the  holidays,  when 
the  streets  between  here  and  Greensboro  are  far  from  inviting  to  our  "wee  twos," 
and  "passe"  skirts. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the  subscription  cards  for  the  new  Soci^y 
Halls  sent  to  former  students,  are  being  returned  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This 
building  is  not  to  be  a  gift  from  our  wealthy  alumnae,  but  one  in  which  every  Normal 
girl,  from  our  fortunate  sisters,  who  "triumph  in  that  conclusive  bliss"  of  matri- 
mony, through  the  host  of  school  mistresses,  even  to  the  Freshmen  '  'crying  for  a 
light,"  shall  have  a  peculiar  interest. 

During  the  first  week  of  February  the  girls  were  especially  favored  by  their 
home  people.  We  attribute  the  "showers  of  blessings"  that  came  at  this  particular 
time  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  "pathetic  examination  letters,"  which  always  go 
home  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  home  folks  sent  boxes;  and  better  still  some  brought 
boxes.  Among  the  guests  with  us  at  chat  time  were  Mrs.  C.  J.  Matthews  of  Reids- 
ville,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bailey  of  Mocksville,  Misses  Annie  Martin  and  Mary  Hanes  of 
Winston. 

The  old  saying,  ' '  Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play' '  embodies 
a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Mclver's  philosophy.  So  Monday,  January  2,  found  most  of 
the  Normal  girls  coming  back;  many  feeling  far  from  "mother,  home,  and  native 
land,"  others  far  from  those  not  included  in  the  above,  and  with  a  feeling  in  their 
hearts  of  hearts,  that  they  "wished  they  hadn't  come."  But  on  Tuesday  we  were 
so  thoroughly  at  work  that  we  didn't  have  time  to  glance  at  our  New  Year's  resolu- 
tion, and  Christmas  soon  became  "last  year." 

The  following  are  the  class  ofificers  recently  elected  for  the  spring  term  : 

Senior:  Pres. ,  Rosalind  Sheppard;  Vice  Pres. ,  Emma  Parker;  Sec,  Margaret 
Pierce;  Treas.,  Bettie  Wright;  Historian,  Mary  Collins;  Prophet.  Susie  Saunders; 
Poet,  Flora  Patterson. 

Junior:  Pres.,  Eleanor  Watson,  Vice  Pres.,  Lizzie  Howell;  Sec,  Bessie  Han- 
kins;  Treas.,  Mary  Winborne;  Critic,  Isla  Cutchin. 

Sophomore:  Pres.,  Katherine  RoUins;  Vice  Pres.,  Annie  Beaman;  Sec,  Mamie 
Hines;  Treas.,  Frances  Cole;  Critic,  AlmaPittman. 

Freshman:  Pres.,  Mary  Scott  Monroe;  Vice  Pres.,  Florence  Mayerburg; 
Sec,  Katharine  Pace;  Treas.,  Maggie  Maxwell;  Monitor,  Josie  Falk. 
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We  suppose  the  majority  of  girls  who  enter  this  institution  think  the  Registra- 
tion card  very  personal  in  some  of  its  inquiries  as  to  age,  father's  occupation  and  so 
on.      But  Dr.  Mclver  has  recently  gotten  out  a  supplement,  like  this — 
"Have  you  had.   Measles  ? 
Mumps  ? 
Scarlet  fever? 
Chicken  Pox  ? 
Have  you  been  exposed  to  these  during  the  holidays  ?' ' 
If  one  passes  a  creditable  examination,  and  has  had   all  these  from  her  youth 
up,  she  is  allowed  to  enjoy  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"   otherwise 
she  is  pronounced  "unclean,  unclean,"  cast  into  the  Infirmary,  where  she  stays  till 
she  makes  up  her  mind  whether  or  not  she  will  have  "um." 

We  suggest  that  the  "Requirement  for  Admission"  be  amended  to  read: 
4.      "They  should  send  with  their  applications,   statements   from   their   family 
physicians  as  to  their  having  had  a  thorough  course  in  mumps,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox  and  kindred  subjects." 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  20,  the  special  students  of  music  and  elocu- 
tion gave  a  recital  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college.  Though  Mr.  Brown 
told  us  we  were  not  invited  to  be  entertained  but  merely  to  be  "practiced  on,"  we 
found  the  evening  was  made  very  enjoyable  by  the  following  programme: 

1.  Contralto  Song — Ah  !  'Tis  a  Dream Hawley, 

•  Miss  Maude  McB.  Hunter. 

2.  Recitation — Herve'  Riel Browning, 

Miss  Lucy  Glenn. 

3.  Soprano  Song — As  in  the  days  when  first  we  met. 

Miss  Sara  Barringer. 

4.  Recitation — The  Proud  Lady, 

Miss  Edna  Mitchell. 

5.  Mezzo— Soprano — Dreams Clarence  Hamilton, 

Miss  Minnie  Jamison. 

(Violin  obligato,  Mrs.  Clarence  Richard  Bro^\-n). 

6.  Pantomime — Famine  Scene  from  Hiawatha, 

Misses  A.  McGhee,  Lucy  Glenn,  Edna  Mitchell, 

(Reading  by  Mrs.  B.  C.  Sharpe). 

7.  TwoSongs-l^-     My  True  Love  Hath  My  Heart. ..  .J?a«^r^-^. 

'^       Lb.     Celeste Newcotnb, 

Miss  Hunter. 
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"  Again  this  Christmas  did  we  hang 
Our  stockings  on  the  Normal  Tree." 

On  December  22,  our  second  allowance  of  holidays  for  the  year  1898  began, 
and  by  Friday  night  none  remained  here  but  the  few  chosen  ones.  A  few  of  us 
were  among  the  (un)fortunates  of  last  year,  so  we  knew  that  there  was  in  store  for 
us  "an  awfully  lovely  party."  Some  of  the  girls  who  remained  here  were  to  spend 
their  first  Christmas  away  from  home,  so  the  rest  of  us  had  to  quiet  them  off  and 
initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  merry-making  before  we  could  begin  our  season 
of  festivity  and  banquetting. 

Saturday  night  we  were  invited  to  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Episcopal  chapel, 
and  as  none  but  Misses  Patterson,  Howell  and  Speight  were  remembered,  we  forth- 
with decided  to  have  one  of  our  own  on  Monday  night.  How  to  manage  it  was  too 
much  even  for  some  of  the  practice  school" teachers  as  much  practice  as  they've  had 
this  year  in  "Discipline  versus  Revolution,"  however,  a  few  wise  heads  unravelled 
the  solution.  The  committee  on  arrangements  visited  all  the  rooms  and  emerged 
therefrom  with  all  portable  articles,  such  as  household  and  kitchen  utensils.  These 
we  packed  as  nicely  and  securely  as  time  and  circumstances  would  allow,  and  when 
plainly  marked  with  the  recipient's  name  (former  owner,  by  the  vv^ay,)  made  no  bad 
looking  present.  We  don't  mind  disappointments,  we've  learned  to  expect  them, 
and  since  anticipation  is  half  the  pleasure,  we  rather  enjoy  them. 

Tuesday  night's  "Tacky  Party"  was  an  event  of  the  season.  Great  and  severe 
was  the  rivalry  until  Mrs.  John  Jones  Smith  (nee  Patterson)  and  her  two  debutants 
were  announced.  She  was  unanimously  awarded  the  chief  prize.  Lieut.  Hobson 
(Claude  Mclver)  conducted  himself  with  the  usual  modesty  becoming  one  in  his 
s  station  of  life.     Guess  he  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  Philippines. 

Miss  Kirkland  left  Friday  morning  for  Raleigh  and  did  not  return  until  the 
following  Wednesday,  but  Miss  Jamison  kindly  took  us  under  the  shadow  of  her 
wing  until  Monday  night  and  for  the  next  two  days  we  were  "At  the  Mercy  of 
Tiberius." 

Spreads  from  supper  to  breakfast,  from  breakfast  to  supper,  but  still  the  boxes 
came,  and  just  as  soon  they  disappeared.  Did  a  ten  days  ever  fly  so  rapidly  ? 
Once  more  sweet  bells  in  tune  and  out  of  tune  rang  '98  out  and  '99  in. 

On  Monday  the  girls  were  to  return,  so  we  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  our 
"Buddies"  and  "Cousins,"  and  killed  the  fatted  calf  for  the  Prodigals'  return. 
Some  of  them,   however,   did  not  return  on  the  appointed  day   and   since   then 
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they've  been  enveloped  in  a  dark  misty  cloud,  repenting  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes. 
Ask  them  if  they  remember  the  "CONTRACT"  they  signed  last  fall  when  they 
registered.  Holidays  are  forgotten,  and  our  past  follies  are  now  being  counted  up 
against  us  in  red  white  letters. 

There  is  a  tradition  floating  around  the  Normal  that  Miss  Bryant  gives  the 
Zoology  Class  an  oyster  supper  every  year.  Though  it  is  a  misty  tradition  it  is 
one  that  each  member  of  the  Zoology  Class  is  wont  to  treat  with  greatest  respect. 
And  this  year  when  Miss  Bryant  spoke  of  some  supposed  relation  between  worms 
and  oysters  we  were  not  at  all  affected  by  it,  believing  in  our  true  democratic  doc- 
trine that  it  is  not  a  person's  kin,  but  what  he  is  himself  that  shouM  decide  the 
rank  we  give  him. 

Right  nobly  did  we  wade  through  hosts  of  Protozoa,  nobly  we  battled  with 
cnidoblasts,  nor  did  Laocoon  struggle  more  heroically  than  we  did  with  all  manner 
of  "Vermes,"  irrespective  of  size,  appearance  or  "previous  condition  of  servitude." 
Finally  we  reached  MoUusca  and  felt  like  saying,  "Courage,  comrades,  land! 
land!"  The  nearer  we  got  to  Lamellibranchs,  the  more  frequently  came  from  some 
members  of  the  class  those  delicately  worded  suggestions,  which  the  vulgar-minded 
call  hints;"  since  we  had  learned  as  Juniors:  "Every  substance  begins  to  i7ielt  at  a 
certain  temperature,  invariable  for  each  substance,  if  the  pressure  is  constant." 
Just  before  examinations,  Miss  Bryant  told  the  members  of  the  Zoolog>'  class  that 
she  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  seventh,  in  Miss 
Jamison's  cooking  room. 

We  went  too  soon,  all  of  us.  When  we  reached  the  room  we  were  delighted 
to  find  Miss  Bryant  had  provided  for  our  Laboratory  material,  oysters,  crackers, 
pickles,  rolls  and  butter  and  coffee,  and  that  Miss  Jamison  and  Dr.  Gove  had 
become  honorary  members  of  our  class.  The  time  passsed  merrily,  as  it  usually 
does  when  school  girls  have  "a  spread."  But  study  hour  bell  does  not  even 
respect  Seniors,  so  we  were  forced  to  make  Miss  Bryant  shorter  speeches  than  we 
wanted  to,  and  leave.  We  think  the  Geology  girls  would  enjoy  studying  the  com- 
position of  the  "shells,"  and  suggest  that  Miss  Bryant  give  them  that  as  a  treat. 
Our  parting  cry  was  : 

Take  Geology? 
No  !  No  ! !  No  ! ! ! 
Wise  is  the  girl 
Who  taketh  "Zo," 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 


FRIDAY   NIGHT. 

Once  more  the  sounds  of  revelry  issuing  from  the  halls  of  the  Normal,  has 
delighted  the  hearts  of  the  students  and  of  the  people  of  Greensboro.  On  the 
night  of  Friday,  February  10,  an  entertainment  was  given  by  the  students  of  our 
College  complimentary  to  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  on  that  day  paid  its  biennial  visit  of  inspection  to  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College.  A  large  and  appreciative  audience  was  present  and  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  had  taken  the  seats  reserved  for  them,  Dr.  Mclver,  in 
behalf  of  the  students  and  faculty,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  them  saying  that 
it  was  customary  for  our  students  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  committee  when 
they  visit  our  College  and  theirs. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  evening's  entertainment  : 


FART  FflRST. 


SCENE  I. 
6  ptunbus  Unum — Htnmcan  "Cypes, 

Chorus:  "America." 

Uncle  Sam Mr.  E.  J.  Forney 

White  American Miss  Carrie  Martin 

Black  American Miss  Alice  Daniel 

Indian Miss  Bulus  Bagby 

German Miss  Kate  Davis 

Irish Miss  Maggie  Maxwell 

Japanese Miss  Mabel  Haynes 

Chinese Miss  Carrie  Haynes 

Swede Miss  Minnie  McNeely 

Italians Misses  Mabel  Massey,  Florence  Willis 

Scotch Miss  Miriam  McFadyen 

Jewess Miss  Leah  Oettinger 

Chorus:  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
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SCENE  II. 
Cbc  School  of  f^reedom. 

Chorus;  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

Uncle  Sam Mr.  E.  J.  Forney 

Philippines Master  Thomas  Settle  Sharpe 

Hawaii Master  Willie  Neale 

Porto  Rico Master  Charles  D.  Mclver 

Cuba Master  James  Joyner 

Indian Miss  Gatsie  Stanton 

Chinaman Miss  Daisy  Massey 

California Miss  Susie  Bowling 

Texas Miss  Yancey  Holt 

Alaska Miss  Bertha  Sugg 

Arizona Miss  Lena  Boddie 

New  Mexico Miss  Helen  Reid 

Negro      Master  Ernest  Malcolm 

Chorus:  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 


''Way  Down  South  In  Dixie" 

Choru.s:  "  Dixie." 

Cotton  Pickers  .    .  Misses  Daisy  Allen,  Jessie  Whitaker,  Mamie  Jarman 

r-       £  1.4  rj     ^     f  Misses  Susie  McDonald,  Louise  Henderson,  Maggie 
Cornfield  Hands  |      g^^j,^^^^  ^^^.^^.  ,^^^^^ 

Tobacco  Hands  .    .  Misses  Ellen  Ogburn,  Annie  Pannill,  Ruth  Grubbs 

Chorus:  "Maryland." 


VpkKT  mmcoHD. 


SCENE  I. 
JVorth  Carolina, 

'Being  a  State  ia  a  Solewm  and  expensive  ResponaibiUty." 

Chorus:  "  The  Old  North  State." 


State  Seal. 

Goddess  of  Peace Miss  Lucy  Coffin 

Goddess  of  Plenty Miss  Catherine  Pace 

Chorus:  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag." 


f^orth  Carolina's  Soliloquy. 

Miss  Lucy  Coffin. 
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SCENE  II. 
Chanty. 

North  Carolina Miss  Lucy  Coffin 

Insane  (Ophelia) Miss  Oberia  Rogers 

Blind  ( Nydia ) Miss  Lizzie  Howell 

Deaf-mute Child 

Chorus  :    "  Ho!  for  Carolina." 


SCENE  III. 
'](ustice. 

North  Carolina Miss  Lucy  Coffin 

War Master  William  Joyner 

Peace Miss  Fannie  Brown 

Judge Miss  Frances  Womble 

Sheriff Miss  Susie  Saundefs 

Lawyers Misses  Kirby,  Leach,  Boyd,  Clements,  Pasmore 

■.  j  Misses  Cuthbertson,  Hunter,  Freeman,  Kinsey,  1  horpe,  Cheek, 
Jury  I  Laxton,  Montgomery,  O'Neal,  Crawford,  Elliot,  Templeton. 
Prisoners  j  q^^^  ^  £^^  white  women  patronize  the  State's 

FJ?e  Belind  the  Bars  (      P^"^'  institution. 


SCENE  IV. 

Gducatioti. 

North  Carolina Miss  Lucy  Coffin 

Education Miss  Lucy  Glenn 

Charity Miss  Sudie  Middleton 

State  Guard Miss  Mary  Cator 

Confederate  Soldier Miss  Alice  Rendleman 

Soldier  of  the  Late  War Miss  Myrtle  Swindell 

Judge Miss  Frances  Womble 

Sheriff Miss  Susie  Saunders 

Policeman Miss  Bessie  Rankin 

Insane  (Ophelia) Miss  Oberia  Rogers 

Blind  (Yydia) Miss  Lizzie  Howell 

Deaf-mute Child 

University  of  North  Carolina — Misses  Conrad,  Harper,  Bernard,  Shep- 
pard,  Austin. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,   White — Misses  Brown.    Cole, 
Crawford,  Collins. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Colored — Misses  Allen.  Whita- 
ker,  McDonald,  Austin. 

Saic  fcS.  Sed  {  P-"-  S*°°'  Children, 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College — Misses.  Williams,  Whitley, 
Wharton,  Speight,  McGhee,  Mitchell,  Beaman,  Scarboro,  Kluttz, 
Ogbum,    Moore,    Hilliard,   Rollins,    Howard,    Stamps,    Ramsay, 
McNeely,  lone  Dunn,  Mattie  Dunn,  Porter,  Stafford,  Miller. 
Chorus:  "The  Old  North  State." 
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In  scene  first,  Uncle  Sam,  well  represented  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Forney,  was  sur- 
rounded by  representatives  of  all  nationalities,  illustrative  of  the  diflferent  types 
which  make  up  our  Union.  In  the  second  scene  the  rising  curtain  disclosed  the 
school  of  freedom  while  Uncle  Sam,  the  teacher,  was  advising  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  some  refractory  little  boys,  to  be  good  like  the  demure  white- 
aproned  girls,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  who  were  quietly  studying  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  "Philippines,"  not  heeding  his  admonitions,  turned  aud  began 
shooting  arrows  at  the  plates.  However,  after  he  had  received  the  merited  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  improved,  although 
as  Uncle  Sam  said  "he  was  a  little  Dewey  in  the  face,"  and  the  curtain  fell  on 
Uncle  Sam  amicably  holding  him  by  the  hand.  The  scene  entitled  "Way  down 
South  in  Dixie"  was  especially  well  rendered.  Taken  from  negro  life,  though  it 
was,  it  w?s  acred  in  a  very  realistic  manner  by  the  young  ladies  who  took  part  in 
it.  Cotton  pickers,  cornfield  and  tobacco  hands,  while  in  the  act  of  storing  away 
the  fruit  of  the  day's  labor  simultaneously  at  the  sound  of  "Dixie"  dropped  every- 
thing and  joined  in  a  regular  negro  breakdown,  which  elicited  much  applause.  This 
scene  completed  the  series  of  tableaux  in  part  first. 

When  the  curtain  next  rose,  the  scene  was  nearer  home.  The  Great  Seal  of 
of  North  Carolina  was  very  skillfully  represented  by  Miss  Lucy  Coffin,  as  Goddess 
Peace,  bearing  upon  her  staff  the  Liberty  Cap,  and  Miss  Catherine  Pace,  as 
Goddess  of  Plenty,  holding  a  cornucopia  overflowing  with  good  things. 

As  the  curtain  descended  on  this  scene,  the  sound  of  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag," 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  Normal  girls,  sent  a  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
had  "rallied  around  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  which  bears  a  single  star." 

In  the  next  tableau,  North  Carolina,  represented  by  Miss  Lucy  Coffin,  made 
the  following  soliloquy  : 

NORTH  Carolina's  soliloquy. 

"  Upon  a  great  State  rest  grave  responsibilities.  Dwelling  within  my  borders 
are  two  million  people.  For  the  preservation  and  protection  of  their  rights  of  person 
and  of  property,  their  unalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  constitutions  must  be  formed  and 
laws  enacted.  For  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  prescribing  rules  of  civil  conduct, 
commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,  legislative  bodies  com- 
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posed  of  representatives  of  the  people,  deriving  their  power  from  the  people,  and 
authorized  to  act  for  the  people,  must  be  provided  and  supported. 

For  the  declaration  and  the  exposition  of  the  constitution  and  the  law,  for  the 
determination  and  enforcement  of  public  and  private  rights,  the  redress  and  punish- 
ment of  public  and  private  wrongs,  and  the  general  administration  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  courts  of  law  and  equity  must  be  established  and  maintained.  For 
the  proper  execution  of  the  law  and  the  decrees  of  the  courts,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  numerous  executive  officers  from  Governor  to 
constable  are  necessary. 

For  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding,  peni- 
tentiaries, jails,  and  other  penal  institutions  must  be  provided. 

A  Christian  civilization  justly  demands  that  the  State  shall  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  alleviating  the  sad  condition  of  its  afflicted — hospitals  for  the  insane, 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  homes  for  the  homeless  orphan,  help  for  the 
helpless  pauper. 

A  grateful  State  must  not  forget,  in  his  hour  of  need,  the  soldier  who,  in  her 
hour  of  need,  lovingly  laid  upon  her  altar  all  that  he  had.  He  and  his  widow  and 
his  children  must  be  remembered. 

TABLEAUX. 

Miss  CofiEn  wore  the  customary  white  Grecian  robe  and  stood  on  a  white  ped- 
estal, while  a  richly  colored  back-ground  was  formed  by  a  profusion  of  National 
colors  gracefully  draped  back  from  the  handsome  State  flag  of  which  our  Seniors 
are  so  proud. 

The  remaining  scenes  were  representations  of  the  protection,  justice  and  educa- 
tion which  North  Carolina  provides  for  her  children. 

In  the  first  tableau,  which  was  one  of  the  prettiest  during  the  evening,  North 
Carolina  appeared  with  representatives  of  her  charitable  institutions  grouped  around 
her.  Slightly  in  front  of  her,  a  child  as  a  deaf-mute,  stood  looking  up  as  though 
appealing  for  protection.  On  her  right  Miss  Oberia  Rogers,  costumed  as  Ophelia, 
represented  the  insane,  while  on  her  left  Miss  Lizzie  Howell  played  the  part  of 
Nydia,  the  blind  girl. 

After  this  tableau  had  responded  to  an  enthusiastic  encore,  there  followed  a 
scene  illustrating  Justice  and  its  administration  by  the  State. 

In  this  scene — a  Court  of  Justice — the  Judge,  Miss  Frances  Womble,  sat  in  the 
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centre  of  the  stage,  while  just  behind  her  on  a  pedestal  was  North  Carolina,  accom- 
panied by  Peace  and  War,  two  tiny  tots  bearing  respectively  a  dove  and  a  sword. 
On  the  left  the  solemn  gentlemen  of  the  jury  sat  in  critical  judgment  of  two  mbera- 
ble  looking  culprits  who  were  seated  in  front  of  the  Judge  and  whose  cause  some 
learned  lawyers  on  the  right  were  advocating. 

The  scene  was  made  more  effective  by  several  convicts,  hoe  in  hand,  on  the 
left,  and  the  introduction  on  the  right  of  the  Face  behind  the  Bars,  suggestive  of 
the  famous  picture  c>f  Charlotte  Corday. 

The  last  scene  illustrated  the  educational  resources  of  the  State.  In  it  were 
representatives  from  the  University,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges, 
white  and  colored,  the  public  schools,  white  and  colored,  and  a  bevy  of  girls  dressed 
in  white  and  gold  represented  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

These  with  the  other  personae  of  the  various  tableauxs — Xydia,  Ophelia,  Judge, 
a  member  of  the  State  guard,  a  Confederate  veteran,  etc. — were  grouped  around 
North  Carolina. 

On  her  left  on  a  pedestal,  Charity,  with  a  protecting  arm  laid  around  an  orphan 
child,  was  represented  by  Miss  Sudie  Middleton,  while  on  her  right  stood  Educa- 
tion. 

The  scene  opened  with  the  following  dialogue  between  Education,  represented 
by  Miss  Lucy  Glenn,  and  North  Carolina  represented  by  Miss  Lucy  Cotifin. 

"Within  my  borders  is  included  one-thousandth  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  have 
the  greatest  variety  of  soil,  climate,  products,  minerals  and  forestry.  That  my 
people  may  have  information  about  all  these  vast  resources  and  their  proper  utiliza- 
tion, a  Geological  Survey  and  an  Agricultural  Department  must  be  established  and 
maintained. 

For  the  successful  discharge  of  all  these  plain  and  necessary  duties,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  must  be  annually  expended.  My  people  are  poor  in  spite  of 
the  marvellous  sources  of  wealth  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Would  that  I  might  find,  in  my  sore  perplexity,  some  swift,  sure  means  of 
-converting  my  undeveloped  material  resources  into  the  wealth  necessary  for  ade- 
quately supplying  my  own  need  and  for  bringing  plenty  and  peace  to  my  people." 

Education: — "Dear  Old  State,  I  come  as  your  friend  and  as  your  good  angel, 
I  hope,  to  help  you  to  carry  out  the  noble  sentiments  you  have  expressed.  I  come 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  universal  education. 

Your  desire  to  care  for  the  afflicted  and  the  destitute,  the  aged  \  eteran  and  the 
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orphan;  your  purpose  to  restrain  by  law  and  punishment  the  crirtiinal  and  evil  dis- 
posed; and  your  determination  to  protect,  at  whatever  cost,  all  personal  and  property 
rights  are  a  part  of  your  inheritance  and  do  credit  to  your  liberty-loving  and  benevol- 
ent nature.     Though  other  causes  may  be  neglected,  these  must  never  be. 

But  Legislatures,  courts,  executive  officers;  asylums,  hospitals  and  orphan- 
ages; jails,  penitentiaries  and  military  guards  are,  as  you  say,  very  costly  necessities. 
Moreover,  most,  if  not  all  the  money  so  used  must  be  spent  as  pure  benevolence  or 
charity  or  as  protection  against  evil-doers.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  considered  an 
investment.  For  neither  will  it  return  to  you  in  property  nor  can  there  be  a  money 
income  from  the  expenditures.  Do  you  ask  where  you  can  find  the  means  for  so 
great  enterprises  ? 

Let  me  be  your  companion  and  I  will  help  you.  If  you  will  make  me  your 
guide  and  support,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  promised  land  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

Let  me  teach  your  people  to  see  clearly,  to  know  accurately,  to  work  effectively, 
and  to  act  nobly.  Learn  from  history  what  is  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read 
it,  namely,  that  without  me  no  race,  or  state,  or  nation  has  ever  become  skilful, 
inventive,  or  prosperous. 

Wealth  comes  to  those  who  treat  me  generously,  but  it  cannot  precede  me. 
Poverty  is  the  natural  and  necessary  companion  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  You 
are  not,  as  some  would  persuade  you,  too  poor  to  educate  your  people.  You  are 
too  poor  not  to  educate  them.  True  economy  demands  that  you  invest  in  me  every 
dollar  that  you  can  raise,  for  every  dollar  so  invested  will  return  to  you  a  hundred 
fold  and  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Generous  hearts,  beautiful  scenery,  and  fine  climate,  are  good,  but  without 
trained  intellects  and  skilful  hands  they  can  supply  none  of  your  needs  except  pure 
air  and  patriotic  emotions. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  property: — (1)  Land.  (2)  The  Products  of  Land. 
(3)   Brain.      (4)  The  products  of  the  brain. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  "land-poor".  I  have  heard  of  an  over-produc- 
tion of  land  products.  But  there  has  never  been  any  where  a  surplus  of  mind  or 
ideas.  Brain  creates  as  well  as  supplies  the  demands  of  civilization,  and  an  idea, 
the  product  of  brain,  can  always  find  a  market  for  itself. 

Even  the  value  of  land  and  land  products  is  dependent  upon  development.  For 
it  is  when  an  intelligent  man  first  sets  foot  upon  a  piece  of  land  that  it  begins  to  have 
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a  market  value,  and  the  stamp  of  intelligence  upon  wood  and  other  natural  land  pro- 
ducts increases  their  value  a  thousand-fold. 

Moreover,  what  could  your  geological  survey  or  your  agricultural  department 
or  your  land  and  minerals  do,  if  you  had  not  intelligent  agents  to  direct  them  ? 

If  you  would  listen  to  your  best  friend,  I  would  plead  with  you,  dear  old  North 
Carolinia,  that  you  be  not  too  jealous  of  that  property  within  your  domain  known 
as  land  and  land  products,  to  the  neglect  of  your  greatest  and  most  potential  wealth 
in  the  minds  of  your  people. 

Ignorance  and  your  great  system  of  illiteracy  has  cost  you  more  than  all  your 
appropriations  for  your  system  of  schools  and  colleges. ' ' 

North  Carolina: — "I  thank  you.  Education,  for  your  kindly  sympathy  and 
words  of  wisdom  and  truth.  My  educational  facilities  have  proven  sadly  inadequate 
to  the  great  task  of  educating  all  my  people  and  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  to 
make  the  most  possible  of  himself  through  the  fullest  development  of  his  God-given 
powers  of  mind  and  soul.  Here,  on  the  threshold  of  this  twentieth  century-,  I  am 
forced  to  the  humiliating  confession  that  about  33^i  percent,  of  my  entire  popula- 
tion is  absolutely  illiterate,  and  that  about  one  out  ot  four  of  my  white  population 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  May  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when  every  human  being 
within  my  borders  shall  be  freed  from  the  bondage  and  the  blight  of  ignorance 
through  your  beneficent  power,  and  shall  know  how  sweet  it  is  to  dwell  in  the  light. 
The  wise  and  patriotic  framers  of  my  first  constitution,  in  convention  assembled  at 
Halifax,  in  1776,  clearly  saw  and  bravely  declared  the  duty,  wisdom,  and  necessit}' 
of  education  in  these  words:  "A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  paid  to  masters  as  shall  enable 
them  to  teach  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or 
more  Universities." 

My  present  constitution,  which  every  officer,  legislator  and  voter  is  required  to 
swear  to  support,  declares  that  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessar}- 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged. ' ' 

That  you  may  know  that  I  have  not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  my  educa- 
tional duties,  behold  here  the  schools  and  the  means  of  education  which  I  have  pro- 
vided in  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  the  sacred  injunction  of  my  constitution. 

First  comes  the  University,  my  oldest  educational  child,  born  in  1795.  Proud 
am  I  of  her  long  and  useful  career;  grateful  for  the  many  sons  that  she  has  sent  forth 
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to  shed  lustre  upon  my  name,  and  to  lead  my  people  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  hopeful 
of  a  no  less  glorious  future  for  her. 

My  system  of  common  schools  was  established  about  the  middle  of  this  century. 
To  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  a  son  of  the  University,  belonged  the  proud  distinction 
of  leading  the  first  great  fight  for  these  schools,  and  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  another  of 
her  sons,  belongs  the  fadeless  glory  of  first  successfully  organizing  and  directing 
them.  In  these  schools  abides  my  only  hope  of  solving  for  my  people  the  problem 
of  universal  education. 

My  great  Governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  because 
his  people  were  ever  first  in  his  heart,  recognizing  that  the  teacher  is  the  real  maker 
of  the  school  and  that  the  improvement  of  these  schools  of  the  people  must  first  of 
all  depend  upon  the  improvement  of  their  teachers,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  first  schools  for  teaching  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  this  wise  recommendation.  Summer  Normal  Schools  for  the 
white  race  and  permanent  Normal  Schools  for  the  colored  race  were  established  in 
1877. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  I  estab- 
lished, in  my  capital  city,  for  the  industrial  training  of  men  of  the  white  race  a  col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  similar  college  was 
opened  for  the  industrial  training  of  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  intelligent  leadership  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing, I  have  gladly  added  each  year  to  the  federal  appropriations  for  these 
Institutions,  and  I  confidently  expect  a  good  dividend  from  my  investment." 

Education: — ''My  good,  old  North  Carolina,  I  do  not  complain  of  your  con- 
stitutions, and  I  appreciate  all  your  efforts  in  my  behalf. 

But  have  you  not  forgotten  that  your  civilization  is  not  so  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  educated  statesmen  and  industrial  experts  as  it  is  upon  the  homes  and 
primary  schools  of  the  people  ? 

Homes  and  primary  schools  are  made  by  women,  not  by  men.  You  neglected 
for  a  century  the  education  of  the  most  important,  and,  whether  ignorant  or  edu- 
cated, the  most  influential  part  of  your  population." 

North  Carolina: — "What  you  say  is  too  true,  and  I  regret  my  tardiness 
in  recognizing  it.      But  let  me  finish  my  story. 

In  1891,  my  Legislators  took  an  extraordinary  step,  and  one  which  I  believe  is 
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destined  to  revolutionize  my  educational  life.  What  Is  most  extraordinary  about 
it,  is  that  this  step  had  not  been  taken  before.  It  was  in  1891  that  the  Charter  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  granted.  Exacdy  one  hundred  years 
before,  the  Legislature  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  University,  and  for  one  hundred 
years  this  University  had  been  wielding  a  beneficent  influence  for  the  education  of 
my  people,  but  its  teaching  was  confined  to  men  of  the  white  race.  The  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Raleigh,  in  its  noble  efforts  to  train  soldiers  for  my 
industrial  army,  also  confined  its  teaching  to  men  of  the  white  race.  For  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  1891  negro  women  and  men  had  their  permanent  nor- 
mal schools,  and  later  their  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  and  even  to-day 
I  am  investing  in  the  education  of  negro  men  and  women  ZSys  per  cent,  more  than 
I  am  investing  in  the  education  of  women  of  the  white  race. 

It  has  taken  me  a  century  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion  about  this  matter; 
but,  believing  that  a  woman  is  at  least  as  good  as  a  man,  and  that  educationally  she 
is  a  much  more  important  factor  than  her  brother,  I  am  determined,  for  my  own 
sake,  that  as  soon  as  possible  she  shall  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  field  of  higher  educ- 
ation, and  that,  if  I  cannot  at  present  give  her  equal  opportunities  with  her  brother, 
I  will  invest  in  her  culture  at  least  as  much  as  I  do  in  the  culture  of  the  colored 
race. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  that  a  Normal  College  is  the  most  educational 
of  all  educational  institutions,  because  it  educates  educators.  Moreover,  it  is  usually 
permitted  to  a  parent  to  show  special  fondness  for  the  youngest  child,  and  especially 
if  that  child  be  the  only  girl.  I  know,  therefore,  that  it  will  gratify  you,  Education, 
and  will  give  offense  to  none  to  know  that  whatever  may  befall  me,  I  am  determined 
henceforth  to  deal  generously  with  that  Institution  which  is  to  educate  the  mothers 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Anglo-saxon  race. 

Proud  as  I  am  of  all  my  Institutions,  I  am  profoundlv  impressed,  however 
with  my  educational  deficiencies,  and  I  thank  you  again.  Education,  for  vour  timely 
words  of  wisdom. 

In  conclusion  I  pray  God's  blessing  upon  all  my  schools  and  colleges  and  I  call 
upon  all  my  agents,  from  the  humblest  public  school  teacher  to  the  teachers  in  my 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  to  go  as  educational  evangelists  throughout  my  bor- 
ders, "to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  that  my  people  may  know  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  may  make  them  free." 
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The  entertainment  was  closed  by  singing  the  following  stanza  of  "The  Old 
North  State,"  in  which  every  one  joined: 

Then  let  all  those  who  love  us  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  as  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  heaven, ) 
Wliere  Plenty  and  Peace,  Love  and  Joy,  smile  before  us; 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus. 

Dr.  Mclver  requesting  the  audience  to  remain  seated  a  few  minutes,  said  that 
much  to  his  regret,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  felt  it  necessary  to  return 
to  Raleigh  the  next  morning,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  the  students  to  be  deprived  of 
a  few  words  from  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  the  audience,  the 
Hon.  Locke  Craig,  of  Buncombe  county. 

After  a  few  introductor)'  remarks,  in  which  he  thanked  the  students  for  their 
warm  welcome,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  entertainment,  Mr.  Craig  made  a 
short  but  stirring  speech,  full  of  kindly  feeling  towards  us,  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  and  assuring  us  of  his  heartiest  good 
will  and  pledging  his  fullest  supporc  to  whatever  appropriations  may  be  needed  for 
the  great  work  of  the  College.  He  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1891  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

After  Mr.  Craig's  speech,  Dr.  Mclver  dismissed  the  audience,  inviting  the 
friends  and  constituents  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  come  to  the  front  and 
meet  the  Senators  and  Representatives. 

In  speaking  of  the  entertainment,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  chorus 
composed  of  Misses  Blanche  Brown,  Maude  Cobb,  Sara  Barringer,  Rosina  Dowell, 
Bettie  Wright,  Margaret  Clark,  Elizabeth  Allen,  Cora  Asbury,  Maude  Miller, 
Eugenia  Jamison,  Hattie  Strachan,  Flora  Patterson,  Maude  Hunter,  Nellie  Whit- 
field, Annie  Staley,  Alice  Sims,  Bessie  Bost,  Etta  Staley,  Gertude  Jenkins,  Miss 
Bruere  and  Miss  Jamison,  whose  singing  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  The  account  of  the  entertainment  would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning the  additional  stanzas  to  the  Old  North  State  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Miss  Flora  Patterson,  '99. 

"And  our  dear  Carolina,  with  motherly  feeling, 
For  all  her  afflicted  a  deep  care  revealing. 
Whom  the  blows  of  misfortune  most  helpless  would  render. 
Her  hand  is  most  lib'ral,  her  heart  is  most  tender. 
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To  her  children  shut  out  from  the  brij^Iit  light  of  heaven, 
A  home  and  protection  the  North  State  hath  given. 
The'  sometimes  called  slow,  she  doth  ever  aspire, 
To  care  for  her  children  and  lead  them  up  higher. 

And  she  cares  for  her  mute  ones,  their  hard  lot  to  lighten, 
And  by  teaching  and  training  their  sad  life  to  brighten. 
She  shields  all  her  children  from  grim  desolation, 
Carolina,  Carolina,  the  gem  of  Creation. 

While  to  her  afflicted  her  heart  is  most  tender. 

With  firmness  and  justice  she  meets  the  offender. 

So  there's  safety  and  peace  in  this  State  that  we  live  in— 

As  grand  an  old  State  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven. 

From  the  great  lofty  mountains  to  th'  Atlantic's  blue  waters, 
We  are  proud,  Carolina,  to  be  called  your  daughters. 
The  North  State's  bright  future  lies  smiling  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus." 

Altogether  the  entertainment  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  those  who  arranged  the  evening's  program. 

SATURDAY    MORNING. 

The  official  visit  of  inspection  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Saturday,  February  11,  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Faculty  and  students.  As  President 
Mclver  desired  that  the  Committee  should  see  the  Colleg  e  at  work,  we  had  our 
usual  Saturday  holiday  on  Friday  and  regular  work  on  Saturday. 

The  Committee  of  Inspection  was  composed  of  the  following  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives: From  the  Senate— R.  L.  Smith,  of  Stanly,  Chairman;  J.  G.  James, 
of  Pitt;  W.  L.  Williams,  of  Cumberland;  John  N.  Wilson,  of  Guilford.  From  the 
House — Locke  Craig,  of  Buncombe,  Chairman;  H.  C.  Wall,  of  Richmond;  P.  A. 
Davis,  of  Franklin;  A.  P.  Bryan,  of  Madison;  H.  S.  Williams,  of  Yadkin:  Repre- 
sentative Johnson,  of  Sampson;  W.  E.  Mauney,  of  Cherokee;  J.  O.  Carr,  of  Dup- 
lin; J.  C.  Kennett,  of  Guilford. 

The  Committee  spent  Saturday  morning  going  through  the  offices,  library, 
recitation  rooms,  dormitory  rooms,  Practice  and  Observation  School,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  grounds. 
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About  12  o'clock  the  students  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  Practice  School 
assembled  in  the  Chapel,  where  the  members  of  the  Committee  made  short  addresses 
giving  us  words  of  encouragement  and  assurance  of  their  good  will,  all  of  them  ex- 
pressing their  desire,  and  some  their  strong  determination  to  give  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  all  the  appropriations  its  neccessities  call  for.  There 
were  many  expressions  of  surprise  and  gratification  at  the  rapid  development  of  the 
College,  and  there  was  general  hearty  endorsement  of  its  management. 

President  Mclver,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  students,  thanked  the  Com- 
mittee for  their  words  of  encouragement  and  gave  a  pledge  for  the  student  body 
that  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  should  never  be  the  loser 
by  investing  liberally  in  the  support  of  this  Institution.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  late  State  Superintendent  S.  M.  Finger,  ex-Superintendent  John  C. 
Scarborough,  and  the  present  Superintendent  C.  H.  Mebane,  the  sworn  friends  of 
the  general  public  school  system,  and  Hon.  J,  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  for  the  Peabody 
Fund,  established  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  are  among  the  strongest  friends 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has  had.  These  guardians  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  children  have  always  contended  that  the  State's  investment  in 
this  College  is  a  valuable  investment  for  the  children  of  North  Carolina.  In  this 
connection  President  Mclver  read  a  letter  of  regret  from  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane  ex- 
plaining that  he  would  have  been  present  when  the  Committee  was  here  but  for 
sickness  in  his  family,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  "the  visiting  gentlemen  would 
realize' '  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  namely,  that  '  'The  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  is  second  to  no  state  Institution,  not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  second 
to  none  in  the  South."  The  letter  closed  with  the  words — "May  the  sons  of  North 
Carolinaa,  henceforth,  stand  manfully  for  the  education  of  her  daughters." 

It  was  nearly  two  o' clock  when  the  speaking  ended.  Immediately  thereafter 
lunch  was  served  to  the  Committee  by  the  Domestic  Science  Department. 

The  Committee  spent  the  afternoon  in  inspecting  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  the  colored  race. 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  have  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  who,  by 
this  time  we  had  begun  to  feel  were  our  special  friends,  take  tea  with  us. 

It  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  have  with  us  at  tea  Mrs.  R.  L.  Smith,  wife  of 
Senator  Smith,  and  President  Reynolds  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  in 
Alabama.     President  Reynolds  told  the  committee  that  he  regards  North  Carolina's 
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State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  as  the  model  college  for  young  women  in  the 
South,  and  that  he  is  copying  it  so  far  as  he  can  do  so.  This  was  his  second  visit. 
After  tea  we  met  informally  in  the  students'  parlors  where  there  was  such  a  chatter 
of  school  girls'  tongues  turned  loose  that  we  were  afraid  our  guests  would  think 
they  were  in  some  political  wrangle. 

We  were  indeed  sorry  to  say  "good-bye"  to  our  friends;  and  may  we  add  fel- 
low citizens  ?  For  though  there  are  many  things  about  the  visit  we  wish  to  remem- 
ber, chiefly  do  we  wish  to  remember  what  they  forcibly  impressed  upon  us,  that  we 
are  i'niporta7it  factors  in  this  great  commonwealth. 
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ROBT.  G.  WHITE, 

RHOTOSRARHIC5     STUDIO. 

108^  West  Market  Street. 

I  make  all  the  popular  sizes  and  styles  of 
Photographs,  finished  on  either  the  polished  or 
mat  surface  papers.  Mat  surface  (Carbonettes) 
photos  are  the  very  latest,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  permanent  photos  now  made. 
Perfect  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  I  so- 
licit a  share  ot  your  patronage. 

Very  respectfully,    Robt.  G.  White. 
A  special  discount  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 

Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


DR.  G.  W.  WH1T8ETT, 
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GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


L  Urdson  Dru;  (o. 

ttlholesale 
Dt?aggists, 

329  and  331  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Prices  as  low  as  Baltimore  or  Richmond. 
Small  freights  and  quick  delivery. 


J.  M.  Hendrix  &  Co., 
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221  South  Elm  Street, 
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JDt.  OriffittL 

"Dentist  and 
Opthalmist, 

Offers  special  prices  to  the  young  ladies  o! 
the  Normal  College  on  any  attention  they 
may  need  on  their  TEETH  and  EYES. 

Examination  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Glasses  furnished. 

Office  K.  of  P.  Building. 


C.  0.  FORBIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  fine  and  medium 
grade  furniture,  such  as:  Fine  cham- 
ber suits,  dining  room  suits,  hail  racks, 
parlor  suits,  office  furniture,  and  all 
kinds  of  fancy  rockers,  ladies'  combi- 
nation desks,  toilet  table,  iron  beds  and. 
everything  at  the  lowest  prices.  " 

Ii8  and  I20  E.  Market  Street. 
Near  Post-office. 


